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Teacher's Guide 



• Points ot view or opinions stated m this 
document do not necessarily represent 
official OERl position or policy 

'_et the play begin 

’lav is a child's work. The Pittsburgh Children's 
duseum is dedicated to providing children with 
•xciting environments for active learning. This 
eries of guides will help teachers stimulate their 
tudents learning through play. Here are strat- 
gies to make learning fun before, during, and 
fter vour visit to The Children's Museum. 



Fed mind and bodi/ working together to nav- 
igate a tu'o-dory maze reaching up into the 
rotunda. Explore the buildings space with 
your eyes, mind, and imagination. 
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A word fo teachers 



Think of this guide as a menu of ideas from 
which to choose activities to meet your own 
instni.ctional objectives — you won't have 
time to do or even read everything here! 
Several navigational features will help you 
find the information you need at a glance: 

/Learning activities are grouped for ap- 
propriateness before, during, or after 
your museum visit. Consider doing one 
activity from each grouping so that your 
students are prepared for their visit and 
able to connect their museum and class- 
room learning. 

/Titles of learning activities are literally 
written as activities. Skim through them 
quickly to find activities that suit you. 

/Activities appropriate for various ages 
are marked: 




preschool (three-five-year-olds) 
early elementary (kdg.-second grade) 
elementary (third grade and older) 



But don't let these age designations stop you 
from adapting any idea that suits your goals. 

The worksheets in this guide are not 
available at the museum. If you use them, 
make copies for your students and bring 
them with you. Don't forget pencils! 



Theme 

Space Explorations brings under one theme 
three exhibits in the towering rotunda of the 
Pittsburgh Children's Museum: Lackey's 
Climber, the Sky sculpture in the rotunda, 
and The Pittsburgh Children's Museum 
building itself. Lackey's Climber is hard to 
miss, but visitors often overlook the archi- 
tecture of the Old Post Office building and 
the wonderful Sky environmental sculpture 
that hovers in the rotundas upper reaches. 
These diverse exhibits share the theme of ex- 
ploring the spatial environment and con- 
veniently share the same area in the mu- 



seum. On Lackey's Climber children use both 
physical and mental skills to navigate space. 
The Old Post Office is one of Pittsburgh's 
few examples of enclosing vast interior 
space with a classical dome. Sky celebrates 
this space with imagery from outer space. 
The art sculpture uses space, as well as 
line, shape, color, and texture. 

The Pittsburgh Children's Museum also 
offers Terminal Cafe, a dramatic performance 
about the environment. Call 322-5059 to 
schedule an in-school presentation. 



Classroom connections 



Preschool 

Although most children realize Lackey's 
Climber is quite safe, some may be afraid of 
climbing so high. Practice ahead of time — 
detailed below — should calm their fears. 
Most preschoolers need little motivation to 
start climbing, but might need encour- 
agement to try something new. The activ- 
ities suggested involve them in cooperative 
problent-solving using language, creative 
dramatics, and gross-motor skills. Besides 
being a great kinesthetic experience giving 
them a thrilling view from above, the Climb- 
er is an ideal review of body parts and direc- 
tional and spatial vocabulary. Children also 
develop spatial skills in solving the maze. 
Preschoolers can relate architecture to their 
own building experiences by identifying the 
shapes the architect used in the Old Post Of- 
fice building. Science and visual arts vo- 
cabulary can be used to name the parts of 
Sky. Colors, shapes, and textures are ma- 
nipulated as they continue exploring space. 



ntary 

) Elementary children enjoy releasing energy 
on the Climber and readily tackle spatial 

) problem solving on the maze. As they see 
their world from a new vantage point, you 
can challenge them to imagine other three- 
dimensional environments from different 
points of view. By this age students are ripe 
for studying architecture using science to 
figure out how the Old Post Office stands 
up and social studies to discuss how the 
building and its neighborhood have changed 
over time. Earth science images in Sky lead 
into the detective work of art criticism — 
deciphering the meaning of a work of art. 
Back in the classroom, students solve sci- 
ence, social studies, and visual arts prob- 
lems to create their own environments. 
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Luckey's Climber 



Before your visit 

Preparing pre-schoolers for Luckey's Climber. 

Children instinctively know what to do on 
Luchn/'s Climber — climbl Most children re- 
alize that fact the enclosed structure is quite 
safe, but some preschool children may be 
afraid of climbing so high. So, before vis- 
iting the museum, build children's con- 
fidence in their ability to climb on classroom 
slides, ladders, and monkey bars. Review 
the names of the body parts used to go 
through the maze and directional/spatial 
vocabulary: up, down, over, under, left, 
right, top, bottom, etc. Just before using the 
Climber review some safety rules about tak- 
ing turns and counting the number of chil- 
dren who are on the Climber. 



Tell a story or read a poem to encourage 
creative play on Luckey's Climber. 




Add a verbal dimension to students kin- 
esthetic experience of the Climber by telling 
a story like jack and the Hcaii^lalk or The 
Spook}/ Old Tree in the classroom bc'fore your 
visit. lust a brief reminder will encourage 



children to act out the story — or any other 
theme you may be studying (the zoo, circus, 
medieval times, the rain forest, etc.) — on the 
Climber. Below are poems that may be used 
before, during, or after visiting Luckey's 
Climber. 

Every time I climb a tree’ 

Every time / climb a tree 
Every time / climb a tree 
Ezm/ time I climb a tree 
I scrape a or skin a knee 
Ami time I climb a tree 
I find some ants 
Or dod^e a bee 
and ^ct the ants 
all over me 

Every time / climb a tree 
Where have you been? 

They say to me 

But don't they know that / am free 
Even/ time I climb a tree? 

/ like it best to spot a nest 
That has an e^}^ 

Or ma\/bc three 
And then / skin 
The other leg 

But rcery time / climb a tree 
I see a lot of things to see 
Swallows rooftops and TV 
And all the fields and farms there be 
EzK^y time / climb a tree 
Though climbing may he good for ants 
It isn't azvfully good for pants 
But still its pretty good fi^r me 
EiK'iy time / climb a free. 

-Dazmi McCord 

Teach children this Danish nursery 
rhyme about cats climbing a tree and let 
them pretend to be cats on Luckey's Climber. 
The children can learn and repeat the Dan- 
ish line kritte vitte vit bom bom: 

Two cats zvere sitting in a tree, 
kritte vitte idt bom bom 
a cat called Leu\ 
a cat called Lee, 
kritte zutte vit bom bom. 

Nozo follozv me, 
said Ltnv to Lee, 
kritte vitte vit bom bom, 
for I no longer like this tree, 
kritte vitte zdt bom bom! 
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St) l,civ mni Lee 

cUnibed doie)} the free, 

kritte vifte vif Invii horn. 

i'^nee lUnen the free to L.eie st?/// Ire, 

kritte vitte vit horn boni. 

Oh, Leu\ I nither liked that tree! 
kritte viite vit boiu boi}}. 

St» Leie afid l.ee eiiiidrd up the tree, 
kritte vitte vit bo}u bom! 

hodeeker, trau> 



A-maze your classroom! 




You can continue the theme ot mazes in 
your classroom in sev eral \va\'s. Set up a 
maze in classroom using chairs and tables to 
create an obstacle course. Ask children to 
demonstrate ''under," "over," "through," 
etc. in the maze. Ask one student to be the 
play-by-play sports announcer who de- 
scribes what is happening to the rest of the 
class as another child nav igates the obstacle 
course. Design mazes on paper, then trade 
to let another child solve the puzzle. Create 
a maze with blocks and let toy cars or fig- 
ures go through the maze. If the class has a 
pet hamster or guinea pig, put food at one 
end of the maze and see if the animal can 
navigate the maze to find it. Be sure that the 
maze is not precarious so the animal does 
not topple it and get hurt. 



During your visit 

Move through the Climber like another 
creature. 




As the children climb, encourage them to 
change identitio.s and move through the 
maze like ants in in ant hill, worms under 
the ground, spiders in a web, bats in a cav’e, 
moles underground, or mice in the walls of 
a house. Let children take turns calling out 
animals for the children on the Climber to 
act out. 



After your visit 

Recreate the complex life of a tree. 






Before class, glue 2 X LS-inch brown paper 
strips down the centers of 12 X 18-inch 
white drawing paper. Read the poem "Hv e- 
ry time I climb a tree." Ask children to close 
their ev'es and imagine themselv'es climbing 
a tree. What w ould they be feeling? What 
would they see? 1 iear? Smell? I lav’e children 
draw themselv es climbing a tree and all the 
things thev might see. [The brown paper 
trunk is effectivv in getting children to draw 



the structure of a tree with trunk, branches, 
and leav’es without resorting to the common 
stereotype lollipop trees.] 

Construct an imaginary three-dimensional 
environment. 




Ask students to name animals who build in 
their natural environments: birds, bur- 
rowing animals, ants, beavers, bees, etc. 

Then ask them to choose an animal and 
elaborate on its building scheme to design 
an imaginary super tree house, under- 
gnuind ground hog city, an ant hill farm, an 
underwater beaver lodge, a bat or bear cave 
cc)ndo, a spider and bugs living in a garden 
apartment, or a bee hiv’e high rise. Two pos- 
sible methc)ds for creating their environ- 
ments include: 

•Twc)-dimensional method: Create an 
architectural draw ing called a section, 
which is a cut-away or x-rav view of a 
building. A useful way to think of a sec- 
tion is how a building would look if one 
of its outside walls was removed or 
made of glasslike a doll house. Use 18 X 
24-inch drawing paper and fine drawing 
tools, like small crayons, fine-tipped 
markers, or colored pencil and encour- 
age as much detail in the drawings as 
possible. 

•Three-dimensional method: Use a tall, 
skinnv box as a diorama to built the en- 
vironment in. Use cut, folded, and 
curled construction paper, cardboard, 
string, and found cuiects to build the en- 
vironment and the creatures in it. 



Desi^ a play ground "make-over." 

Now that they have been inspired by Luek- 
ey’^ Climber, ask students to dream up new 
playground equipment for their school. Pro- 
vide large paper for drawings of a new play- 
ground. Or hav’e them create a three- 
dimensional model of a new climber for the 
playground out of cardboard, found materi- 
als, and pre-cut paper strips. They can build 
their climber design from a cardboard base 
or build it inside a cardboard box so thev 
can attach parts to the walls and ceilings, as 
in Luekey'> Cli^idrr. 
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The space you are in: The Old 
Post Office 

Background information 

Tho building that now houses The Pitts- 
burgh Children's Museum was constructed 
for $900,000 in 1897 as the central post office 
of what was then an independent city. The 
city of Allegheny was established in 1788 as 




a square of blocks and streets (now Al- 
legheny Center) surrounded by a commons 
for grazing cattle and sheep. Allegheny 
Town was supposed to be the Allegheny 
County seat, but since it was still just a plan 
on paper, Pittsburgh across the Allegheny 
Ri\ er became the temporary county seat. 
VVlu'n Pittsburgh held on to the title, a cen- 
lur\' of ri\ alrv between the two cities began. 

The Alleghen\’ Post C)ftice o\ erlooked 
the AlleghtMU’ town scjuare with its toun- 
lain. Its neighbors were the Allegheny City 
I lall (where the old Planetarium now 
slands), (^ arnegie l.ibrarv, a \ asl market 
house where tarmers came to sell I heir 
go(Hls, and a whoK* \ arielv ot shops, in- 
i hiding the Hoggsand buhl Deparlmenl 
si(H‘e. ScTxinga cilv id o\ er 100,000 people, 
the Allegheny Post C')|fiie was busy at the 
ii.*nter ol downtown hustle and bustle. It 



was designed to he an impressive building 
to show the pinver of goyernment, but not 
so huge that it intimidated its customers. 

The public only glimpsed the awesome 
dome inside through a screen when they 
came to do business. Only postal workers 
used the inner core of the building: the pub- 
lic was restricted to the outside corridors. 

In 1907 Allegheny became part of Pitts- 
burgh and gradually lost its own downtown 
character. By the late 1960s, plans were 
made to tear down most of the buildings, in- 
cluding the post office in Allegheny Square, 
and to replace then, with the apartments 
and mall of today's Allegheny Center. Pitts- 
burgh History & Landmarks Foundation 
raised money to saw the building and used 
it as The Old Post Office Museum. They 
created the garden court — w hich you may 
yisit — with artifacts from demolished Pitts- 
burgh buildings, including huge sculptures 
rescued from the Manchester Bridge. The 
Pittsburgh Children's Museum mowd in to 
share the Old Post Office in 1983 and took 
owr the entire space in 1983. 



Before your visit 



Experience how this building stands up. 




Cra\’ity can either hold a building Ufgether 
(stones stacked in a wall stand without mor- 
tar) or tear it apart (the same w all tumbles if 
a careless opening is made in it). All build- 
ings must be constructed to manage grayity 
so that it works to the buildings benefit, not 
its destruction. One of the best ways to learn 
about how buildings manage the stresses of 
grayitv is to fee) them in your ow'n body. 
Students can do the folio wing exercises in 
class before discussing how the structures in 
the Old Post Office haw allow’ed it to stand 
so maiw wars: 



•re 



Masonry wall. In a masonry structure, 
bricks or stones are piled up to control 
and use the crushing force ot compres- 
sion. The pressure of each stones \ wight 
is absorbed by the block below it until 
all the pressure is absorbed by the 
ground. All the stones are in direct 
equilibrium w hen the\’ are balanced 
carelully on top of each other as in a 
wall. 



Column. C realing an opi*ning in a ma- 
sonry wall disturbs the direct equi- 
librium and the wall tumbles. Indirect 
equilibrium must be created with 
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beams and columns. The beam transfers 
the weight of the wall to 
the columns, 
which safely 
carry the 
weight in- 
directly around 
the opening to 
the ground. To 
feel how a column works have two stu- 
dents hold a stack of books as shown in 
the diagram. Who lasts longer: the col- 
umn or the cantilever? At The Chil- 
dren's Museum try to identify columns 
that bear weight and columns that are 
just decorative. How can you tell the dif- 
ference? 




Arch. An arch is another way to use in 
direct equilibrium to create an op;'*\mg 
in a masonry wall. An arch uses com- 
pression to bahmet its o\v\\ weight anc 
the weight piled on top ot it. An arch 
works by transferrn;g ^veight through 
each of its stones, then into the wall be- 
side it and the ground under it. It is easi- 
er to feel how stress travels through an 
arch than it is to imagine it: have pairs 
of students build an arch by leaning 
against each others hands. Ask them to 
slowly step backwards as far as they can 
without collapsing the arch. Stand quiet- 
ly for a minute. Ask where in their bod- 
ies they feel the most stress. Most people 
are surprised to feel some stress in their 
arms, but most in the 
Achilles tendons. 

Look around the 
interior and the 
exterior for 
arches at The 
Children's 
Museum. 




Dome. A dome wc^rks like many arches 
arranged in a circle. Start to make a 
dome by having two people make an 
arch, leaning their hands against a large 
rubber ball (like a basketball). Keep add- 
ing pairs around the ball until there is 
no more room. What would happen if 
someone took the ball away? Once built, 
domes are very strong, but since they 
are difficult construct, we do not find 
them very often. An igloo is a good ex- 
ample of a dome. At the museum ex- 
plain that the space enclosed by a dome 



is called a rotunda. Any ideas why? 
IThink about other similar-sounding 
words.) What are 
some of the struc- 
tures that take 
advantage 
of the 
lofty 
spaces 
of the 
rotunda 
at The Chil- 
dren's Museum? ILuckey's 
Climber," "Sky."| 




Decipher architectural clues hidden in stone. 




While standing in the rotunda, ask students: 
What supports the ccilhig in this room? 

What do poll think this room ivas orii^inally used 
for? Whxf are the stairs uneven in the center? 
Which columns are structural (support weii^ht) 
and ichich are ornamental (just for decoration). 
Where do you think the space was divided be- 
tween the public and the postal ivorkers? Try to 
find clues showing where the screen was that di- 
vided the public space from the work space. 

Take the class outside (or wait until you 
are leaving the museum) and ask: 

What shapes can you see making up the out- 
side of The Children's Museum (point out the 
progression of geometric shapes — a large 
rectangular box topped by a smaller rec- 
tangular box topped by a square box topped 
by a half-sphere dome topped by a cylinder 
and another half-sphere dome). Which build- 
ings do you think were the post office's neighbors 
before Allegheny Center was built (Buhl Plan- 
etarium and the Carnegie Library)? What are 
the clues? If the Old Post Office could talk, what 
do you think it would say about the changes it 
has seen and experienced? 
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After your visit 

Write Tfie Old Post Office's autobiography. 

li weather and time permit, this makes a 
good quiet-down activity right before leav- 
ing the grounds of the museum, otherwise it 
is an effective post-\isit activity for the class- 
room. 

Ask students to put themselves in the 
place of the Old Post Office (The Pittsburgh 
Children's Museum): What is it like to be a 
senior citizen building? What was it like 
when you were first built? How have you 
changed over the years? How did you feel 
about the changes? Was there ever a time 
when you were afraid? proud? angry? hurt? 
What do you think about the people who 
have visited you? What is the expression on 
your face? Write a short story of your life, 
including the best and worst of your mem- 
ories. 

Redesign a house for the Old Woman Who 
Lived in a Shoe. 

Living in unsuitable environments can be 
very stressful for people, who sometimes 
react in unacceptable ways. What happened 
when the Old Woman tried to live in a shoe 
with her many children: 

There zens an old woman who Iwed in a shoe, 
She had so numif childre)i she didn't knoiv what 
to do; 

Sheifave them some broth zoithout am/ bread; 
She whipped them all soundli/ and put them to 
bed. 



Ask children to use all they've learned 
about architecture and environment to de- 
sign the Old Woman a deluxe shoe apart- 
ment that will make her less frustrated and 
abusive with her children. 

Create structures with blocks. 

TT Use building blocks to re\'iew the basic 
kinds of structures that allow buildings to 
stand up: masonry walls, columns and 
beams, arches, etc. See how tall students can 
build a structure with blocks. Can they try 
to build the Old Post Office? Where do prob- 
lems start to set in [domes are difficult to 
build with blocks). Find examples of these 
structural types in use to hold up your 
school. 

Adapt this activity to two dimensions. 
Supply students with a variety of pre-cut 
construction paper geometric shapes to as- 
semble on a piece of background paper. Or 
cut geometric shapes out of cardboard, 
sptmge, or potato to make stamps for print- 
ing a building (see WarhoTs Myths teachers 
guide for more information). Arrange the 
buildings into a town for display as a mural. 



Allt's^heny 
Square, r. 
Came 
y/r iibrary, 
Pitt^buryh. 
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My Story 

as told by The Old Post Office to 



)‘our luniic 



When I was first built in 1S97, I never 

expected to see so much change in my life 
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Heads up in the Sky 

Before your visit 

Background about Sky. 

Sky, hanging in the rotunda of The Pitts- 
burgh Children's Museum, was designed es- 
pecially for this space in 1988 by Pittsburgh 
artist Christopher Anselmo Priore (Amer- 
ican, b. 1959). It is a painted mixed media 
sculpture that includes painted sections of 
building. At 42 feet high, 2(^5 feet wide, 
feet deep, Skif is the second largest hanging 
sculpture in Pittsburgh (the Carnegie's Al- 
exander Calder mobile is the largest). The 
sculpture's label notes: " Priore' s witty and 
whimsical interpretation of the universe tills 
4l),(K)0 cubic feet of space. It honors The 
C’hildren's Museum's magnificent archi- 
tecture, drawing attention to the space it so 
dramaticallv fills. At the same time, its im- 
ages Irom the heavens — some familiar, oth- 
ers Ic is .so — im'ite \4ewers to join in the 
timeless and fanciful tradition of star- 
ga/ing." 



During your visit 

Learn to look at art. 

Unraveling the secrets of an original work of 
art can be great fun for students, who are 
rarely gi\'en the opportunity to do so. I lelp 
your students explore Sky with the fol- 
lowing process called art criticism, a term 
that sounds like it couldn't possibly be fun!. 
Art criticism — the process of unra\ eling the 
meaning and value of an artwork — invoh'es 
four steps: description, analysis, inter- 
pretation, and ewiluation. As u ith all the ac- 
tivities in this teachers guide, use as much of 
this process as you wish and adapt freely. 

Describe: Without telling them its name, 
ask students to look at the sculpture care- 
tIS fully for one minute in silence (without try- 



ing to guess what they are looking at or 
whether they like it or not— that would be 
jumping to conclusions). Now ha\'e them 
turn awav from the sculpture and discuss: 
Without looking back, lets test your observa- 
tions. What familiar things did you see in 
the sculpture? Describe the parts of the 
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sculpture that seemed unfamiliar? What col- 
or were they? What words would you use to 
describe their texture? Lets turn around and 
look again. What else do you see now that 
we missed the first time? What other correc- 
tions should be made to our observations? 
What shapes, colors, and textures did we 
miss talking about? What materials did the 
artist use to create this sculpture? 

Analyze: Where is the focus of action in 
this sculpture? How has the artist drawn 
your eye to this spot? Why has the artist 
drawn your eye to this spot? Where is the 
front of the sculpture? the back? What is in 
the middle? What are the most important art 
lools in this sculpture — line, shape, color, or 
texture? 

Interpret: What is happening in this 
sculpture? What happened just before? 

What is about to happen next? Where is the 
scene taking place? What kind of day is it? 
What season? What sounds would go well 
with this sculpture? What smells? What feel- 
ings does the sculpture make you feel? What 
name would you give to this sculpture? The 
artist Christopher Priore calls it Sk\/. How 
close did we come to guessing the artist's 
meaning? Now that you know the title, do 
you want to change your ideas about what 
is happening? If yor wer-? a reporter, whai 
questions would you ask Christopher Priore 
about Sky? 

Evaluate: Would you call this sculpture 
realistic? Why or why not? How easy is this 
sculpture to understand? How could the art- 
ist have made it easier for you to under- 
stand? What are the reasons he might have 
decided not to do it that way? Why do you 
think Christopher Priore created Sky? How 
do you think he feels about the sky? How do 
you feel about Sky? Would you like to own 
Sky? Why or Why not? Would it fit well in 
your house? If you would not like to own 
Sky, why do you think The Pittsburgh Chil- 
dren's Museum had it created for them? 

Mention that when the class is visiting 
the Museum's second floor, they will be able 
to view Sky at its own le\'el (you may wish 
to hold this discussion from the second fUx^r 
to eliminate some of the distractions of the 
Climber and special exhibits. If you plan to 
create one of the individual or group en- 
vironmental sculptures later in the class- 
room, you might mention that to students 
now before continuing vour visit, while 
their interest is high. 



After your visit 

Create a classroom environmental sculpture. 

Students can work together to create a large 
scale sculpture — a man-made environ- 
ment — in a corner of the classroom or by 
hanging it from the ceiling. Build your en- 
\ironment from found materials — "junk" — 
like Christopher Priore did: cardboard box- 
es, tubes, spools, packing materials, con- 
struction materials, household junk, paints, 
and paper. Talk about the theme you might 
want to use for your sculpture. Suitable 
themes for an environmental sculpture in- 
clude: the seasons; weather; night/day; the 
elements — fire, water, air, wind, earth, etc. 

At the end of this section are poems on some 
of these themes to help inspire sculpture im- 
agery, Other possibilities result from look- 
ing at a common environment from a differ- 
ent point-of-view: an insects view of a 
garden (see "Green Stems" below), or a 
fish's view of the ocean. Divide the idea into 
logical parts, and assign groups of students 
to work on each part. It might be helpful to 
think of this project as a three-dimensional 
mural big enough to walk into. 

Another way to involve everyone would 
be to do four different sculptures in each 
corner of the room. The sculpture can have 
different themes or the same theme, but dif- 
ferent interpretations. 

Create a miniature environmental sculpture. 

Each student can be in charge of their own 
environment if they work in miniature scale, 
diorama-style, within a cardboard box. Use 
the same kinds of found materials only on a 
smaller scale and glue them into the box. Or 
use only cut, torn, and folded construction 
paper to create the environment. Cutting 
holes in the top, front, or sides of the box 
will allow light to enter and can create dra- 
matic backlight or spotlight effects. 

Create a "Night Sky" sculpture. 

“jr Create an environmental sculpture (see 
•w above) of the night sky. Darken the class- 
room while you work and add spotlights, 
fluorescent paint, cellophane, shiny foil pa- 
pers, etc. to the materials available for build- 
ing. Project shadow's on the w'alls as part of 
the en\'ironment. Find or write some night- 
time stories to read while sitting in the en- 
vironment. Talk about what makes the 
night-time scarier than day-time. This activ- 
ity is a natural for Halloween! F'ollow’ing are 
some poems about night to inspire the class. 
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Nighttime 

The night will never stay’ 

The night will never staxf, 

The night will still go by, 

Though with a million stars 
You pin it to the sky; 

Though you bind it with the blowing zvind 
And buckle it loith the moon, 

The night loill slip away 

Like a sorrow or a tune. — Eleanor Farjeon 

The Moon- 

The moon has a face tike the clock in the hall; 

She shines on thieves on the garden wall, 

On streets and field and harbor quays. 

And birdies asleep in the forks of the trees. 

The squalling cat and the squeaking mouse, 

The howling dog by the door of the house, 

The bat that lies in bed at noon. 

All love to be out by the light of the moon. 

But all of the things that belong to the day 
Cuddle to sleep to be out of her way; 

And flowers and children close their eijes 
Till up in the morning the sun shall arise. 

— Robert Louis Steifenson 

windy Nights^ 

Whenever the moon and stars are set. 

Whenever the wind is high. 

All night long in the dark and wet, 

A man goes riding by. 

Late in the night when the fires are out. 

Why does he gallop and gallop about. 

Whe}. .ver the trees are crying aloud. 

And ships are tossed at sea. 

By, on the highway, low and loud. 

By at the gallop goes he; 

By at the gallop he goes, and then 
By he comes back at the gallop again. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson 



Nighf Comes^ 

Night conies 

leaking 

out of the sky. 

Stars come 
pecking. 

Moon comes 

sneaking 

silvery-sly. 

Who is 
shaking, 
shivery- 
shaking? 

Who is afraid 
of the night? 



The Star^ 

Tioinkle, tioinkle, little star. 

How / wonder ivhat you are! 

Up above the loorld so high. 

Like a diamond in the sky. 

As your bright and tiny spark. 

Lights the traveler in the dark 
Though I knoio not ivhat you are, 

Tioinkle, twinkle, little star. 

— jane Taylor 

The Middle of the Night^ 

This is a song to be sung at night 

When nothing is left of you and the light 

When the cats don't bark 

And the mice don't moo 

And the nightmares come and nuzzle you 

When there's blackness in the cupboards 

And the closet and the hall 

And a tipping, tapping, rapping 

In the middle of the wall 

When the lights have one by one gone out 

All over everywhere 

And a shadow by the curtains 

Bumps a shadow by the chair 

Then you hide beneath your pillow 

With your eyes shut very tight 

And you sing 

There's nothing sweeter than 
The middle of the night. 

Tm extremely fond of shadows 
And I really must confess 
That cats and bats don't scare me. 

Well, they couldn't scare me less 
And most of all I like the things 
That slide and slip and creep. 

It really is surprising 
How fast you fall asleep. 

— Karla Kuskin 



Seasons and weather 

The Months^ 

January brings the srioio. 

Makes our feet and fingers glow. 
February brings the rain. 

Thaws the frozen lake again. 

March brings breezes loud and shrill. 
Stirs the dancing daffodil. 

April brings the primrose sweet, 
Scatters daisies at our feet. 

May brings flocks of pretty lambs. 
Skipping by their fleecy dams. 

June brings tulips, lilies, roses. 

Fills the children's hands with posies. 
Hot July brings cooling showers. 
Apricots and gillyflowers. 

August brings the sheaves of corn. 
Then t, : harvest home is borne. 
Warm September brings the fruit. 



Not 1. — Beatrice Schenk dc Regniers 
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Space explorations/1 1 



Sport^wni tlhii Ih'^in to^hoot. 

I'rc^li October bvi}}^s the phcn^ioit. 

I'he}} to \^(ither nuts /s pleosont. 

Dnll Noveiulh'r briiis^s the blast, 
t he}} the leaiYs are whiriin^ fast. 

Chill Decejiiber bri}i^s the sleet, 

Blnrj}!^ fire,iWil Christjuos treat. 

-'^ani Ct^leriil^e 

Spring^ 

Ihn shouting 
I'm sifi^in^ 

Ihn sxeifioijii^ throui^h trei's 
I'm sk\/-hi^h 

With the buzzing hhuk bees. 

I'm the s/n/ 

I'm the }noon 
I 'm the lieie on the rose. 

I'm a rabbit 

Whose habit /> twitehiiis^ his nose. 

I'm livel}/ 

I'}}} lovelif I'm kiekins^ ini/ heels. 

I'm cryhis^ 

Come ihmce to the freshwater eels. 

I'm raeiiisi thron^^h iiieadows 
Without a}i\/ coat 
I'm a ^a}nboli}i^ lamb 
I'm a li^ht leapin^^ ^oat 
I'm a buii 
I'm a bloom 

I'm a (love on the win^. 

I’m nmnin<^ ott rooftops 
Amt (eel com in ^prin^! 

--Karla Kuskin 



Summer Sun- 

Great is the smn and wide he i^ocs 
Through empty heaven without repose, ,’\nd in 
the blue aiid ^.^lowin\^ days 
More thick tlum rain he showers his nn/s. 



I'hou^h closer still the blinds we pull 
To keep the shady parlor cool, 

Yet he will find a chink or tieo 
To slip his ^oldoi fin^^ers throu\^h. 

The dusty attic spider-clad 
lie, through the keyhole, niaketh ^^lad: 
A}}({ through the broken ed^^e of tiles 
Into the ladderi'd haylojt sniiles. 

Meaiitmie his face around 

lie bares to all the ^arde}i ground, 

A}id sheds a wimu (wd ^^litterinp look 
Amon^ the ivy's im}iost nook. 

.^bove the hills, ahn}\^ the blue. 

Round the bright air with footin\^ true. 



To pleiisc the child, to pahd the rose, 

Hie gardener of the World, he ^oes. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson 

Harvest Home ' 

t he maples flare amon\^ the spruces. 

The bursthi^ fo.x^rape spills its iuices, 
the gentians lift their sapphire 
On roadways rich with s^oldeu tin^^es. 

The waddling (coodchucks fill their hampers. 

The deer mouse runs, the chipmunk scampers, 
I'he squirrels scurry, never stoppin^^, 

I or all they hear is apples droppiin.^ 

And walnuts pi ampins^ fast and faster: 

I'he bee weis^hts down the purple aster 
Yes, hive your honey, little hummer, 

I'he woods are waving, 

Tarewell, Summer. 

— Arthur Cuiterman 

I Heard a Bird Sing^ 

/ hear a bird sin^ 

In the dark ot December 
A magical tiling 
And sweet to remember. 

WV are nearer to Spring 
Lhan (ce uvre in SeptendYr, 

I hear a bird sin;^ hi the dark of IMember. 

•—Oliver llerford 



Environments 

Green Stems' 

Little thin^^s that crawl and creep 
In the screen ^^rass foirsts. 

De w in their lons^stemmed world 
Where ferns uncurl 
I'o a *^rcener world 
Rencath the leaves above them: 

. \nd every flower upon its ^tem 
Rlows above them there 
I'he bottom of a \^eranium. 

The back side of a trilliuin. 

The belly of a bumblebee 

Is all they see, these little thin\^s 

Doien so low 

Where no bird s/nys 

Where no wind^ bhne. 

Deep in their lon^ stemmed world. 

—Margaret Wise Rrmen 

’ C lifton I adiman, cd, The World Livasury of Children's Lit- 
erature Ulostou: I ittle, Hrown, and Company^ U^S4). 

- Robert Louis Stev'enson, .4 Child's Garden of I V;m‘s ( New 
^ ork: Clrosset & Dunlap, 1937), 

^ Jack Prelutsky, ed,, Random House Ihwk of IWfry for Chil- 
dren (New York: Random 1 louse, 1983), 
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ol's Myths 

Teacher's Guide 



Let the play begin! 

Play is a child's work. The Pittsburgh Children's 
Museum is dedicated to providing children with 
exciting environments for active learning. This 
series of guides will help teachers stimulate their 
students' natural impulse to learn through play. 
Pick and choose from our suggestions to find 
activities that suit your class goals before, 
during, and after your museum visit. 



Inside... 

A word to teachers 2 

Theme 

Curriculum connections 

Background information on Andy Warhol 3 

Background information on Myths 4 

Activities 

Before your visit 4 

Fabled fatnih/ members activity sheet 5 

During your visit 6 

What do the Myths mean? activity sheet 7 

A myth for me activity sheet 8 

After your visit 9 

Background on the silkscreen process 10 

Stencil and silkscreen in the classroom 10 



Consider how American media myths reveal 
our shared beliefs and experience. Experiment 
with silk-screen printing — the process that 
Pittsburgh artist Andy Warhol made famous. 





The 

Pittsburgh 

Children's 

Museum 



FIRST FLOOR 
Rotunda 



Museum 

entrance 
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A word to teachers 

Think of this guide as a menu of ideas from 
which to choose activities to meet i/oiir own 
instructional objectiv'es — you won't have 
time to do or even read everything here! 
Several navigational features will help you 
find the information you need at a glance: 

/Learning activities are grouped for ap- 
propriateness before, during, or after 
your museum visit. Consider doing one 
activity from each grouping so that your 
students are prepared for their visit and 
able to connect their museum and class- 
room learning. 

/Titles of learning activities are literally 
written as activities. Skim through them 
quickly to find activities that suit you. 

/Activities appropriate for v'arious ages 
are marked: 




preschool (three-five-year-olds) 
early elementary (kdg.-second grade) 
elementary (third grade and older) 



But don't let these age designations stop you 
from adapting twi/ idea that suits your goals. 

The worksheets in this guide are not 
available at the museum. If you use them, 
make copies for each of your students and 
bring them along on your visit. And don't 
forget pencils! 



Theme 

Myths and heroes of today and the past, of 
our families and other cultures. 



Classroom connections 

The Mi/fhs gallery introduces the style and 
themes of one of Pittsburgh's most notable 
artists, Andy Warhol. Next door in the Silk 
Screen Studio, children try the printmaking 
method Warhol brought into contemporary 
art. 



Preschool 




Preschool children love recognizing the 
characters in the M\/tlis gallery. They arc not 
yet ready to consider Pop Art and the mean- 
ing of myths. However, they are able to ap- 
preciate the prints as "pictures a famous art- 
ist from Pittsburgh made of his heroes" and 
to discuss who some of their own heroes are 
and why. Make the transition to the silk 
screen studio by explaining that Andy 
Warhol printed these pictures exactly how 
they will be printing in the next room. If vou 
have printed or stamped in class, make the 
connection that just as they printed shapes 
again and again, artists use printmaking to 
make many copies of their pictures. The tw'O 
galleries allow children hands-on manipula- 
tion of materials as they consider basic 
themes in character values and education. 



Elementary 



Elementary students can make connections 
to heroes in literature, and between multi- 
cultural myths that further explain what 
people think is important. Through activ- 
ities in this guide they use language arts, 
creative dramatics, and art skills to build 
on character and value education themes in- 
troduced in the gallerv. Students will also 
use the art disciplines of printmaking, 
draiving, art history, and art criticism as 
they explore the methods, style, and mes- 
sage of Warhol's work. 



^2/Warhol's Myths 
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Background information on Andy Warhol 

Andv Warhol was born in 1928 in tho SoV .) 
section of Pittsburgh. He attended Schenlev 
High School from 1942 to 1945, when he en- 
tered Carnegie Tech (now Carnegie-Mellon 
Uni\'ersity). After graduating in 1949, Warh- 
ol left Pittsburgh for New York where he 
did extremely well in commercial art. 

Warhol started painting in 1958-60 in 
the prevailing art style of Abstract- 
Hxpressionism, where artists painted huge 
canvases with color, shape, line, and texture 
for their own sake, not to create any rec- 
ognizable subject, Andy Warhol brought his 
commercial art background to his paintings, 
and vice versa, incorporated some of his ear- 
liest paintings into windows he was dec- 
orating for a big Manhattan store. 

Warhol's early "Pop Art" paintings in 
I960, like "Coke bottle" and "200 Campbell 
soup cans," were hand-painted with brush- 
es, just like other painters were doing. But 
painting with a brush took a lot of time on a 
large canvas and didn't produce the flat ma- 
chine-made commercial look Warhol want- 
ed. In early 1962, he looked into the possibil- 
ities of using silk-screen printing. He found 
he could use photographs to make the sten- 
cil, working very much like he had as a 
commercial artist. Other artists, gallery own- 
ers, and art critics were bothered by his 
work's "commercial" look and the fact that 
he used a screen o\ er and o\ er again to 
make multiples of his work. 

Warhol used silk screening to experi- 
ment freelv without spending time simply 
applying paint on can\as. His subjects were 
people or objects that e\ eryone had seen 
many times before. But by treating ordinary 
subjects in unexpected, intense colors and 
bold shapes, he jolted \'iewers intc^ seeing 
his subjects in new wav's. His work looked 
flat without shading or perspecti\'e. Back- 
grounds were simple to isolate subjects like 
"Liz," "Marilvn," or the "Coke bottle" as 
modern myths or idols cuit of their everyday 
surroundings. The silk screen process al- 
lowed Warhol to repeat images just as they 
appeared on a supermarket shelf or in a 
showroom (')f televisions all tuned to the 
same show. Warhol and other artists who 
took their images from popular culture were 
called "I’op Artists." 



All around us are images designed to 
communicate, persuade, entertain, sell, or 
decorate. E\’en the products these images 
advertise are designed with shapes and col- 
ors to make them appealing. These images 
are everywhere, jumping out at us from 
road signs, television, newspapers, and su- 
permarket shelves. To carry on our lives we 
become adjusted to all this "visual noise" 
and learn to block most of it out. 

Andy Warhol and other Pop Artists 
used se\x'ral methods to make us pay atten- 
ticMi to what our world has become: large 
scale to grab our attention; repetition, a 
method used by TV commercials to make us 
remember things we are not e\^en interested 
in; anonymity to hide the originality of the 
artist behind the "everything-looks-the- 
same" look of popular culture. Critics asked 
whether the Pop Artists were fascinated or 
disgusted with the kinds of images they pro- 
duced, but they just answered that their 
work depicted the images of our time with- 
out judging. 

Many in the art world said that Andy 
Warhol's work wasn't original, so it wasn't 
art. He was always involved with some sort 
of controversy, often provoking controversy 
on purpose, just to get people to talk about 
art. Andy Warhol died in 1987 in New York 
City. 
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Warhol's Myths/3 



Background on myths 

what is a myth? Myths arc stories created to; 

•Explain unanswered questions: How 

was the world created? Why is there 
night and day? How do people get rich? 

-Teach moral lessons: Honor your family, 
treat others kindly, be honest, monev 
isn't ex'erything. 

-Describe real or imaginary people: He- 
roes personifying the best people can be 
physically, morally, or intellectuallv; or 
characters personifying the worst in 
people, like greed or dishonest\'. 

All cultures have myths— including our own. 
Contrary to popular definitions, myths 
aren't "false" — in fact, thev are about ul- 
timate truths. .Myths and mythical char- 
acters help describe and personify beliefs 
and values that are important to people. 

How are myths communicated? Some myths 
are told as stories from one generation to an- 
other. Other myths are shown with pictures 
and symbols painted on the walls of church- 
es and tombs, illustrated in books, or sculpt- 
ed as sacred objects. Modern myths can be 
found in magazines, movies, or television. 
Many times myths are part of a culture's rit- 
uals and ceremonies and are often ac- 
companied by special clothes, masks, music, 
food, gift-gi\'ing, and dancing. 

Myths are repeated within families to pm- 

n\)te values to younger generations. These 
personal stories, sayings, e\'ents, and tradi- 
tions — called "family folklore" — signal what 
is important to the family. Family myths of- 
ten begin, "My mother would have said..." 
or "rn never forget when...." 

The following activities will help your 
students identity the myths of their own cul- 
ture and families, and compare them to 
myths from other families and cultures. 

Then they will learn how artist Andv War- 
hol used the silk-screen process to point (Uit 
some of the mvths of American culture. 



Before your \k'A 

Discover the myths of your culture 






H.x plain myths, then ask students what sto- 
ries they kno\c to answer questions like*: 

} line iC(i> the world craiicil^ |Ciod, Big 
Bang] 

What inakc'^ it rain? [Then, why do peo- 
ple blame meteorologists for the we*alher?| 



How do people ^ct rich? ["ripping people 
oft," hard work ("a rags-to-riches story"), a 
good education, "the rich get richer and the 
poor get poorer"] 

Think of as many answers as possible 
for each. Compare the different ideas about 
these questions within our culture: How are 
theif the ^aaie? tiow are theif differe)it? 

Ask students to list characters — real or 
imaginary — who are important in our cul- 
ture: Think of who \/on ^ee on uui^azine cezvrs 
or h’/ce/s /()//, What eharaeterC' are beiii^ made 
into ehildreidC' hn/s.^ Li^t //m>cs, hnt aho name 
people we dove to hateT 

At the time of this writing. Teenage Mu- 
tant Ninja Turtles were a good example of 
the kind of popular myth that changes rap- 
idly. A little longer lasting are movie myths 
like Rocky, Clint Eastwood, or Darth Vader. 
Still longer lasting are popular images like 
cowboys and gangsters, holiday myths like 
Santa Claus, or patriotic heroes like George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln. Myths 
about people are not complex. Political mo- 
tivations of presidents are often ignored in 
favor of myths that express higher ideals. 
The John F. Kennedy myth surx'ives re- 
peated revelations about his private life and 
politics. Myths are what we want to believe. 

rX*scribe the personalities of each of the 
characters on your list. What idea^ or human 
charaeteriHiCi^ — either i^ood or had — do the^e 
eharacten^ ^i/inholize for you? For other people? 
Why are the^e qualitieC' iniportaid? 



Compare myths across cultures 

Find myths from other cultures that explain 
the same questions asked above. Compare 
the ideas, hiow are they the ^ame? How are they 
different? Nenv re\'erse the process: match a 
myth from another culture to one in your 
culture, I'or example, how do Creek and Ro- 
nuw ytn/s eo}}ipare to today't^ <>uper-lteroe^? 



Fabled family members. 




Families myths teach family beliefs to 
younger generations. Ask students to recall 
when they ha\'e heard grown-ups at home 
say, "Well, my mother would ha\'e said. .." 
or "I'll never forget when.,.." What kinds of 
stories usually follow? These traditional sto- 
ries signal ideas that are important to the 
family and form cnir "family folklore." 

Have students ask older family mem- 
bers the Fabled family member^ questions (p. 

Their goal is to discover hidden family 
heroes. Ask them to write or tell and il- 
lustrate a family hero's storv. 
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Fabled family members 

Look for myths and heroes on your family tree. 

Ask an older adult at home these questions to discover hidden family 
heroes and the beliefs your family treasures. 



J How did members of your family make 
a living? What training did they have 
to ha\'e for their jobs? What were job 
conditions like? 



J What stories have vou heard about how 
hard their work was or of things that 
happened at work? 



J What were the responsibilities of the 
women of the house? What jobs, if any, 
did women hold outside the home? 

1 low did they manage to do both? 



J What big e\ ents occurred in the life of 
\ c)Lir famil\' or vour town? What stories 
are told of natural disasters like floods, 
tornados, bli//ards, etc.? 



J V\’hat familv stories have been told 
about good times or hard limes? 



J What stories has \'our family told of 
great fortunes made or lost? Are tlu'v 
funin ('r sad? 



J What members of the family served in 
the military? What were their duties? 

J 

Did any see actiye seryice? What war? 

J 

Where? What stories haye been told 
about their experiences? 



J How did wars affect the lives of others 
in the family? 



J Who in your family has come through 
really tough times? What is their story? 



J Who are the "pioneers" in your fami- 
ly — the first people in the family to do 
or accomplish something? What is their 
story? 



J Who do \’iHi admire most in the tamily? 
Why? 



J Who is \’our hero outside the tamih’? 
Whv? ■ 



During your visit 



Discuss Andy Warhol's Myths. 

I’‘reschool children love recogni/inj; llu* 
characters in the gallery. Thev are nut 

yet ready to consider I’op Art and the mean- 
ing of myths. 1 lowewr, thev are able to ap- 
preciate the prints as “pictures a famous 
Pittsburgh artist made of his heroes." In the 
gallery discuss who some of their own he- 
roes are and why. Make the transitiem tc) the 
silk screen studio by explaining that Andy 
Warhol printed these pictures exactly how 
they will be printing in the next room. Ask: 

/ iow colors Civi \/ok jhwic in oiic print? 
Thnf i< (iho the niinibcr of >arcn> Wnrhol ii>cd 




to )niikc flint print! 

Andy Warhol created a series of phoU>- 
silkscreen prints that he called Mvtii>. For 
his subjects, he chose \'ery recognizable 
characters, or “heroes" from American cul- 
ture. Then he used the techniques of I\’>p Art 
to make us look at them in a new way. Seat 
students on the floor in the M\/tli> gallery 
and ask them: 

Which chnrnctcr> do \foii rci\\^nizc? Who 
arc thexf? How would \/oii describe cnch of thcM' 
chnrnctcr< "pcr<onnlitic<"? Whnt i< iniportnnt 
nboiit cnch chnrnctcr? Win/ do people like or dis- 
like thi> elm meter? 



M\/th> nre " <i i per -people ” For exmnple, S//- 
perninn i> <nper \iood nnd >nper Whnt 

would i/ou cnil the other Myths: <uper — ? 

Win/ did Wnrhol include hinmelf in hi< 
Myths >erie<? Whnt wn> he truing to sr/i/ nbout 
hi> own nn/th nbout hiinwlf? Wliu doe> hi> ^hnd' 
ow Inke up more <pnce thnn hi^ tnce il<elf? 



What do the myths mean? (now or after visit) 





1 ia\ e students complete the “What do the 
myths mean" worksheet (p. 7) now as a 
wrap-up of their discussion or back in class 
as a re\'iew. Hval nation is an important part 
of this activity — for each character students 
will theorize wh\’ Warhol chose it for the 
Ali/f/is series and state what thev believe 
abiHil these ideas the characters represent. 



Act out the myths. 



0 ^ 




Ask volunteers to role-plav one ol the myth 

characters in the gallery to sho\y its mythit 

traits. Then ha\ e them interact with each 

other in their roles. What might happen if 

Superman and I lowdv Hoodv met? What 

w’ould the conv ersation be like between the 

Wicked Witch and Mickey Mouse? 

✓ 



Discuss how Warhol created Myths. 



Explain that to create each of theMi///i.s, 
Andy Warhol used a special process called 
photo silk screen. First he made a stencil 
from a well-know'n photograph of each of 
the characters and attached it to a piece of 
silk , tretched on a frame. Then he experi- 
mented by painting with different colors. To 
make us pay attention to his Mptlm, Andy 
Warhol used some Pop Art tricks: he made 
the myths large in size and go to the very 
edges of the square; he used repetition by re- 
peating lines in the prints and also by mak- 
ing myths a series of prints instead of just 
one painting; he emphasizes parts of the 
print by using the bright colors and smooth 
textures of commercial artists and sign 
painters. 

Ask: Howdoci^ the Inr^e >izeof WnrhoF> 



Myths ninke i/ou feel? How doe> he u<e color in 
M\/th<? How i< the color different from the or/y- 
innl photo^^rnph? Where Ihh^ he repented pnrt of 
the imni^e? Win/? |One possibility: the repeti- 
tion in Superman helps give the illusion of 
moticMi.] W//(Tc i< i/oiir ei/e drnwn on ench of the 
print<? How hn> Wnrhol emphn>ized thi<<pot? 
Whnt preciou> mnterini hn> he ndded to hi< 
prints? [Diamond dust, j Win/ did he choo<e 
f/i/s mnterini? I> the i^ilk<creen printin*^ proce>< 
nnd the Pop Art >f\/le the be<t choice Wnrhol 
could hnve ninde to communiente hi> iden> tibout 
Vlvths? Wh\f or win/ not? Whnt nrt proce<> nnd 
>t\/le would i/oii hnve u>ed? Win/? 



Create your own silk screen print. 




In tlio silk screen studio next to tlie 
gallery, students w ill w ork with a museum 
staff member to create their envn silk screen 
print. Two options are ayailable — we strong- 
ly encourage \'ou take the first: 

• Vlake stencils in class ahead of time ac- 
cording to the directions for class silk- 
screening on pages and 10. When you 
make the reservation for your museum 
visit, tell the staff person you will be 
bringing vour own silk screen stencils 
with you. 

•Use a stencil provided by the museum. 
The theme for the print is usually tied to 
the changing exhibit in the rotunda, but 
there is always a chance for student 
creativity. 



Encourage children to continue w'orking on 
their print w'ith the art materials ayailable 
on W'ork tables in the silk screen studio. 



1 
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#»AVarhol's Myths 




What is the myth behind each of these 
popular characters? 

What docs each of these characters make you think of? 
Why do vou think Andy Warhol chose each as a myth? 
How are the three myths the same? 

How are they different? 



Name of character: 

This character is a symbol of: 

Mvth (ideas, beliefs) the character helps explain: 





Name of character. Name of character: 

This character is a symbol of: This character is a symbol of: 

Myth (ideas, beliefs) the character helps explain: Myth (ideas, beliefs) the character helps explain: 
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After your visit 



Write about a myth. 




Andy Warhol told his M\ftli>' stories \’isual- 
Iv — with pictures. Ask students to choose 
one of Warhol's /Vfi////s and tell its story with 
words. They can write their stories, tell them 
out loud to the class, or dramatize them. 



A myth for me. 

^ Ask children who else they think should be 
included in And\’ Warhol's M\/th series: If he 
^ were (/o/ny flic M\/th >cric> toihuf, irlio lio \/ou 
think he irouhl lunr cho>eu }n\ffh> or heroes 
from fhi> \/ear? Ha\ e students use Warhol's 
st\ le to create a picture of someone they 
would like to nominate for the !\Aifth series. 
On the nomination form (page (S) explain 
what ideas thi:s myth stands for and why it 
is important. The class can send finished 
nomination forms to The Pittsburgh Chil- 
dren's Museum. 

Transformations: What do you dream of 

Ask students to imagine that they ha\'e the 
power to transform into a mythical character 
that is e\ ery thing they dream of being. What 
powers, nhilitie>, or chiiriicter trnif> uvnhi \foii 
like to lunr? [Fly through the uni\'erse, see 
things \ ery far away, swim faster than any 
fish, brav ery, generosity, intelligence.! Whnt 
te(iture> irouhi ifon neeii to help i/ou with the>e 
powers? [Wings, muscles, many eyes or one 
b'g telescoping eve, fins and webbed feet.] 
l'V7/a/ iwimnl> eoiihi i/on borrow from who hnve 
<ome of the>e nbilitie> or elumieter tmit>? [Dogs, 
owls, dolphins, ha ks.l 

''Mike F'ink's Brag" in the Rirer^enpe ex- 
hibit guide is an example of one person's 
myth about themseh'es. Create n >elt-portrait 
of \fou tran>fonneii into a creature that repre- 
>eut> ifonr myth about you. ihe one of the fol- 
lowing^ prinf-makine:^ methoil< to create your 
myth: 

styrofoam print 

^ edges off a styrofoam tood tray, 

leaving a flat plate. Draw the mythical crea- 
ture into the styrofoam with a blunt pencil, 
creating textures with different pencil 
marks. Roll block printing ink o\'ei the sur- 
face of the plate with a special roller called a 
"brayer." l.av lightly dampened paper on 
lop of the inked plate and rub the back can^- 
lully to pick up ink. 




being? 

(M) 




Cardboard print 

Cut and arrange shapes to create your char- 
acter out of oak tag or light cardboard. Glue 
the shapes onto an oak tag background 
"plate," overlapping if desired. Allow glue 
to dry before printing. To print, roll block 
printing ink over the plate's surface with a 
special roller called a "brayer." Lay lightly 
dampened paper on the inked plate, rub- 
bing its back to pick up ink. 



Symbol 



stamp 

Mold small pieces of clay into shapes that 
symbolize your mythical creature's char- 
acteristics. Flatten symlxfls on one side, dip 
into a shallow pool of paint, and stamp- 
print the symbols around the border of your 
mythical creature print. N'egetable and 
found object printing are particular fav'orites 
among preschoolers. 



Continue your story,,. 




Hav^e students develop stories about the ad- 
ventures of their mythical creatures: Who 
they encounter, what amazing feats they ac- 
complish, what problems arise that they 
must solve. Write and illustrate a comic- 
book-style folding or scroll book. 



Pop Art 



Take another look, 

Andy Warhol and the other Fop Artists 
tried [o make people look at familiar objects 
in a whole new way. Why ilo ifou think Warh- 
ol may hair wantcii people to notice i^onp (V?//s or 
a Coke bottle? tiow liiii he make people notice 
them? [By choosing such ewryday objects as 
subjects for paintings to be hung in a gal- 
lery, by repeating the soup cans, enlarging 
the Coke bottle.] 

What familiar everyiiay ima{^e> wouhl yon 
like to make peoj^le take a closer look at? Why? 
What i> important about the olyect or the idea 
that it repre>ent^? How could you make people 
notice your olyect and understand your mes- 
>a^e? Use Warhol's or your own style to make 
people look differently at your obiect. 
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Background on the silkscreen process 

Silkscreen printing is a stenciling process. 

Silk or another fine fabric is stretched tightly 
over a frame making a screen. A stencil of 
paper, acetate, or other material is cut to 
make a design and adhered to the screen. 
Printing paper is placed beneath the sten- 
ciled screen and ink is pushed through the 
the screen with smooth e\'en pressure using 
a rubber squeegee. Ink passes through the 
screen in the open areas of the stencil to 
print the paper underneath. 

For a design of more than one color, dif- 
ferent stencils are cut for each color and are 
printed in layers that must be perfectly 
aligned. 

Host a PCM Silkscreen Printing Workshop. 

Invite a Pittsburgh Children's Museum staff 
member to your school or community group 
for a Silk Screen Printing Workshop. We 
provide all the equipment for students to 
print their own stencils on our screens. If 
you wish, students can create their mythical 
creature as a paper stencil (see above), then 
print their stencils during the workshop. We 
can also tailor our workshop to meet any 
other curricular theme you have in mind! 
Call 322-5039 for details, cost, and booking 
information. 

Stencil and silkscreen in the classroom 

If you have access to a silk screen or the abil- 
ity to construct one, try silk screening with 
an elementary class using paper stencils. If 
not, at least use the following directions to 
cut oak tag stencils to bring to the museum 
to print, or to print them by dabbing with a 
sponge or spraying or spattering paint over 
the open stencil areas. The principle is the 
same as a silk screen, although printing dc)cs 
not gt> as quickly or neatly. 

step 1. To build a frame... 

...for a class silk screen, nail four strips of 
wtH'd together to form rectangular frame 
(art suppliers also sell kits to make screens). 
Stretch fine organdy fabric o\'er the framt\ 
wrap it over the edges, and fasten to the 
wood with a staple gun. 

step 2. To make a stencil... 

...draw a design on paper (perhaps the face 
of a mythical cha racier) and simplifv the de- 
sign into shapes, fill in the shapes to be cut 
out with a black marker then cut out the 
black areas with scissors, liie stencil can be 
either one sheet of | aper with shape's cut 



from the inside, or separate paper shapes ar- 
ranged to create the design. Either way, ink 
will pass through areas of the screen the 
stencil Iea\'es open. 

Step 3. To print... 

...mark with masking tape where the print- 
ing paper and frame should be placed on 
the table. Lay the printing paper on the ta- 
ble, arrange the stencil on the paper, and 
place the screen silk side down on top of the 
stencil. Clamp the screen to the table to keep 
it from moN'ing. Apply water-based printing 
ink across one end of the screen and pull the 
ink across the screen with smooth even pres- 
sure of the squeegee (ink and squeegees are 
available from art suppliers). Make a second 
pass with the squeegee to make sure ink has 
penetrated. Lift the screen and remove the 
print^ — the stencil should adhere to the 
screen. To print the same design again, lay a 
new sheet of printing paper within the 
marks and repeat the process. 
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Puppets 

■^^^Pleacher's Guide 



Let the play begin! 

Play is a child's work. The Pittsburgh Children's 
Museum is dedicated to providing children with 
exciting environments for active learning. This 
series of guides will help teachers stimulate their 
students' natural impulse to learn through play. 
Pick and choose from our suggestions to find 
activities that suit your class goals before, 
during, and after your museum visit. 

Inside... 

A word to teachers 2 

The puppet collection 
Curriculum connections 

Background information 3 

Puppet history 
Types of puppets 

Activities 



Before your visit 4 

Pop piippcta activity sheet 3 

During your visit 6 

Ti/pc-castitii^ puppets scavenger hunt 7 

What a clmnicterl scavenger hunt H 

Puppets from other places scavenger hunt 9 

After your visit 10 

Making puppets: Ideas 10 

Making puppets: Methods 10 

Creating a puppet play 14 

Performing a puppet play 14 

Stages and scenery 1 3 
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The 

Pittsburgh 

Children's 

Museum 



Experience the magic of hometown favorite 
Mister Rogers, Jim Henson, and other puppet 
masters who used television to create a com- 
munity. Share with people all over the world 
through puppets that speak every language. 




SECOND FLOOR 
Balcony 



Funded by the Vira I. Heinz Endowment. 

Susan K. Donley, author, illustrator, designer; Lois Win- 
slow, project director. 

0799.3, The Pittsburj^h Cliihlrcn's Museum and Susan K. Hon- 
le\f. All Rijfhts Resenh^t, 






Theme 



Bringing a puppet character alive to feel, 
learn, celebrate, and much more. 

A word to teachers 

Think of this guide as a menu of ideas from 
which vou can choose activities to meet i/o//r 
ow)i instructional objectives — no one expects 
you to have time to do everything! Learning 
activities are grouped for appropriateness 
before, during, or after your museum visit. 
We suggest that you consider at least one 
activity from each grouping so that your 
students are both prepared for their visit 
and able to make the connection between 
their museum and classroom learning. Ac- 
tivities appropriate to various age levels are 
marked: 

preschool (three-five-year-olds) 

early elementary (kdg.-second grade) 

elementary (third grade and older) 

Don't let these age designations stc^p you 
from adapting ain/ idea that suits your 
goals. 

The worksheets in this guide are not 
available at the museum. If you choose to 
use them, make copies for each of your stu- 
dents from the duplication masters in this 
guide and bring them along on your visit. 
And don't forget pencils! 

The puppet collection 

The Tittsburgh Children's Museum is priv- 
ileged to be home to one c^f the best puppet 
collections in the nation! In 1984 Pittsburgh 
puppeteer Margo Lovelace donated to the 
museum her extensive collection of puppets 
from all over the world. Half of the puppet 
gallery on the second floor is devoted to in- 
ternational puppets from her collection. 
These puppets show the diverse range of 
human creativ'e expression while at the 
same time reminding us how much we 
share with people everywhere: the need to 
play, celebrate, and tell stories, the desire to 
communicate our heritage, and the convic- 
tion to pass on our values to our children. 

I'he other side of the puppet gallery is 
devt)ted to puppets from the United States. 
In the center of the American gallery is a 




changing exhibit of American puppets from 
the Lovelace collection and on loan from 
other sources. Here at various times you 
might see famous media puppets like 
.Howdy Doody, or masterworks by 
puppeteer Bil Baird, creator of The Sound of 
Music's "Lonely Goatherd" marionettes. In 
other parts of the gallery you can see pup- 
pets the museum has added to the Lovelace 
collection. In one corner are the puppets a^^d 
neighborhood of another famous Pittsburgh 
puppeteer. Mister Rogers. In the other cor- 
ner are the fantastic puppets of the late Jim 
Henson, who brought high-tech. to TV 
puppets. 

Classroom connections 



Puppets are a natural extension of children's 
innate urge to give voices and action to their 
toys. Take advantage of students' natural 
love of puppets by using them as a mo- 
tivator in almost any skill or subject area. 

Try bringing puppets into any theme in- 
volving people or animals (or even plants!): 
community, family, celebrations, zoos, wild- 
life, Middle Ages, outer space — the sky isn't 
even the limit! Use the international gallery 
to spark good discussion about living in a 
multicultural world. 



Preschool 




Making and using puppets develops visual 
and language arts skills and inspires crea- 
tive free play. 



Elementary 



Creating puppets and puppet shows de- 
velops visual artSr communication, and or- 
ganizacional skills in cooperative learning 
situations and can reinforce learning in ge- 
ography, history, science, health, language 
arts, creative dramatics, music, and art. 




Background information 

Puppet history 



Puppetry is a marriage of visual art and 
drama. The puppet maker teams with the 
puppeteer to create characters that assume 
lives of their own to dramatize a story. 

Because of their relationship to the pup- 
peteer, puppets differ from dolls, sculp- 
tures, and other figures. Without the pup- 
peteer, the puppet is lifeless. Through the 
talent of the puppeteer, puppets become in- 
dependent beings. Ideally, we ignore the 
puppeteer and concentrate on the story. 

No one knows the exact origin of pup- 
pets, but one theory suggests that adults 
took the idea of childhood play with dolls 
one step further. Others believe puppets 
arose out of religious observances rather 
than recreation. Priests would manipulate 
idols or fetishes to move their followers. 

The first puppet figures were moved by 
hand, but later they were moved mechan- 
ically by strings or weights. Other figurines, 
sometimes with entire scenes, were set to 
moving by water, warm air, wind, or steam. 

Not all mechanized scenes are puppet 
shows. A puppet show is a dramatic form in 
which the characters are moved by ma- 
nipulation. The puppet show tradition 
cv'olved independently in several parts of 
the world thousands of years ago. Shadow 
puppet shows originated in China and In- 
dia. Puppet and marionette shows were 
popular in ancient Greek theaters, markets, 
and streets. The Re. nans preserved the 
Greek puppet show and passed it along to 
the European civilizations that followed. 

The Church in the Middle Ages used 
mechanized figures of Christ, the Virgin 
Mary, and other biblical figures to teach re- 
ligious lessons to their parishioners (in fact, 
the word "marionette" means "little Mary"). 
Puppet shows dramatized history, legends, 
and religion, as well as comedies for sheer 
entertainment. 

In colonial America itinerant puppet- 
eers would travel from town to town, set- 
ting up shop for a week or two to perform 
their repertoire for the entire community. 

Some puppeteers have expressed con- 
troversial political idc M^;. Chinese Com- 
munist revolutionaries and Czech na- 
tionalists spread their ideas through puppet 
performances. Today the Indian govern- 
ment uses puppets to convince citizens of 
the wisdom of family planning and other 
policies. 




Types of puppets (with exhibit examples): 

Hand puppets (King Friday XIII) 

A hand puppet suddenly comes to life 
when its head, clothes and arms are slipped 
over the puppeteer's hand. Usually the 
head is moved by the index or middle fin- 
ger and the arms by the thumb and little 
finger. 

If the head is hard and hollow the pup- 
peteer gives the puppet its expression by 
manipulating the body and tilting the head. 

If the mouth is hinged or flexible, the face 
can be manipulated to match the character's 
speech. Soft-headed puppets can even be 
given facial expressions by the puppeteer's 
hand operations underneath. 

Hand puppets are usually composed of 
head, hands, and a shirt-like costume. If 
legs and feet are included they usually are 
not manipulated, but simply hang out from 
■ the stage. 

Marionettes (Bil Baird's dancers) 

Marionettes are flexible puppets moved by 
one rod or string from the head. Arms and 
legs are moved by gravity or strings. 

Although marionettes are shown in the 
museum's puppet gallery, this exhibit 
guide will not include directions for mak- 
ing or using them. Because marionettes are 
difficult to build and manipulate, they are 
frustrating and not developmental!)' ap- 
propriate hir preschool and elementary 
children. If you are working with older stu- 
dents and w'ish to make marionettes, check 
the books on the reading list for directions. 

Rod puppets (Sicilian knights) 

L Rod puppets are flexible like marionettes, 

? but their movements are guided from 
above or beneath by rods. 

Shadow puppets (Javanese) 

Shadow puppets are flat, opaque or trans- 
lucent figures moved from beneath by small 
rods behind a backlit screen. 

Robotic puppets (Jim Henson's 
puppets) 

Robotic puppets are moved mechanically, 
sometimes by remote control. This brand 
new form of puppetry has made movies 
with many strange, wonderful, but realistic 
creatures possible. 
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Before your visit 

Pop Puppets 




Puppets have been popular for generations. 
Many of the most popular children's char- 
acters hav^e been puppets. After students 
guess as many of the famous "Pop Puppets" 
(worksheet, p. 5) as they can using the pic- 
ture and riddle clues, have them finish the 
game with older adults at home. Encourage 
students to ask their adult friends to tell 
them memories they have of the puppet 
character. The puppets identities from left to 
right starting from the top are: 



King Friday XI 11 

Punch and Judy 

Charlie McCarthy 

Howdy Doody 

Kermit the Frog 

Lamb Chop and Hush Puppy 

Pinocchio 

Kukla and Ollie 

TopoGigio (with Ed Sullivan) 



After the students return the worksheet, 
ask them to tell what they found out about 
some of the famous puppets from the past. 
Then ask them to name some of their fa- 
vorite famous puppets and tell what thev 
like about them. 



Create instant sock or hand puppets. 




Bring several socks into the classroom. Ex- 
plain that part of the puppets expression 
comes from its design, but part of it comes 
from the the puppeteer's movements. Ask 
several volunteers to put the socks over 
their hands and create a mouth by tucking 
the toe of the sock between their thumb and 
fingers. Then ask them to make the sock 
look happy, sad, or show other emotions, 
just with their hand movements. How dif- 
ferent were each of the sad expressicms? 
How many ways can we create to make the 
puppets look sad? Give others a turn with 
the socks and ask class members to give the 
puppeteers other expressions to act out. 
This exercise also works well with the plain 
"hand" hand puppet (see page 11). 

Challenge them to imagine how to 
make the puppets they will see at the mu- 
seum show some of these expressions. 
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Pop puppets 

Can you name these famous puppets? 

Write your guess in the space under each picture. 

Some of the puppets were popular when your parents and grandparents were kids — ask them to help! 
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During your visit 

Scavenger hunts 



Scavenger hunts can be a great way to focus 
student attention when viewing a museum 
exhibit. Having a goal for their browsing 
makes them look more critically and spend 
more time than they would in a casual, un- 
directed visit. On the following pages are 
three scavenger hunts — choose the one that 
best fits your goals. Don't forget to bring 
pencils! 



Type-casting puppets (p. 7). 



Students will find and draw an example of 
each of the five main puppet types: hand, 
rod, shadow, marionette, and robotic. Pic- 
tures of puppets from the collection are giv- 
en to help students tell the difference be- 
tween the types of puppets — however, their 
examples should be different than the ex- 
amples in the pictures! Begin by reviewing 
the characteristics of each puppet type (see 
descriptions on page 3), then asking them to 
search first for the examples pictured on the 
worksheet. 



Puppets from other places (p. 9). 



The puppets in this exhibit represent the 
heritage of many cultures around the wwld. 
Some of these puppets came from the same 
places that the students' ancestors migrated 
from before becoming part of Pittsburgh's 
cultural mosiac. 



In this scavenger hunt, students will 
look for puppets from each of the continents 
(if possible), draw pictures of the puppets 
and write the names of the countries in the 
appropriate box. Then, they will find and 
write the country's name on the outline 
map. Have a world map or globe available 
for students to refer to or finish this step lat- 
er in class. Then, discuss: How are these 
puppets the same? How are they different? 
Which continent(s) were you unable to find 
a puppet for? What are some reasons for a 
lack of puppets from this area of the w'orld? 
[Few people live in Antarctica, an exhibit 
this size can't possibly contain all the types 
of puppets from cvm/xohere, etc.l Back in the 
classroom, they can use the library to find 
out more about the countries. 



what a character! (p. 8) 



Students will find puppets that look like 
they are funny, scary, regal, cuddly, goofy, 
angry, or shy characters. Later w'hen they 
make their own puppets they will use ex- 
aggeration and contrast to create characters 
that will "read" from the audience. Explain 
these tw^o concepts and ask them to go back 
on their scavnger hunt sheet and mark with 
a 1 / puppets that use exaggeration and with 
a X puppets that use contrast to create em- 
phasis (see below' under "Making Puppets" 
for more information). 

This exercise can also be done back at 
the classroom as a memory-jogger. 



Operate the puppet pull-outs. 

Ask a museum staff member for help with: 
African toe puppet 
Japanese Bunraku puppets 
Javenese shadow puppets 

Improvise a shadow puppet story. 



(M) 



The puppet exhibit includes a w'alk-in shad- 
ow puppet stage where students can im- 
provise their own shadow play. The pup- 
pets and scenery at the shadow theater 
change often w'ith the seasons or special 
events at The Children's Museum. 

Divide into groups of two to four stu- 
dents. Show' everyone the puppets available 
and allow about two minutes for them to 
talk in their small groups to make up a brief 
story using those puppet characters. Then 
let each group take a turn performing their 
story on stage while the other students 
w'atch. 
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Type-casting puppets 

Scavenger hunt 



Explore the puppet galleries and 

find an example of each of the five main 
types of puppets (different from our ex- 
amples!). 

■ Draw a small sketch of the puppet. 

■ Write its name, if given. 

■ Write the name of the puppet's maker (or 
the country where it was made if the mak- 
er's name is not given). 




Maker or country: 




Hand puppet of puppet: 

Maker or country: 




Shadow puppet Name of puppet: 

Maker or country: 
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What a character! 

Scavenger hunt 

Explore the puppet galleries and 

find a puppet whose character matches 
each of the words below. 



■ Draw a small sketch of the puppet. 

■ Write its name, if given. 

■ Write the puppet's maker or country. 



Puppets from other places Scavenger hunt 



o 
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South America 





After your visit 

Making Puppets: Ideas 







Several approaches can be used in school 
puppeteering. For preschool children mak- 
ing puppets and simply playing freely 
with them without a planned production is 
quite appropriate. 

Older children need more structure to 
maintain their interest and to attain the 
language development goals they are 
ready to achieve. Two approaches can be 
followed to create a structure for creative 
play with puppets. One is to make the pup- 
pets first, then write a play suggested by 
the puppets. The other is to write a puppet 
play, then create the puppets to go with 
the play. The latter method is closer to the 
way professional puppeteers work and 
yields a well-planned production. The first 
method, more suited to prevent frustration 
in younger children, allows more in- 
dividual freedom, but sometimes results in 
a highly improvisational and unlikely dra- 
ma! Depending on your own teaching style 
and your students' learning style, you may 
prefer one over the other. 

A compromise between the two pro- 
cesses would be to choose a theme for the 
puppets — wildlife, space, dance, etc.— and 
allow children freedom to create their own 
individual character within that theme. 
Then create the puppet show, whose plot 
will at least have a clear plot suggested by 
the theme. Choose themes related to the 
curriculum or use some of the idea starters 
below: 

•I dream of being... 

•Time machine puppets (character 
from another time) 

•Wildlife puppets (after museum, zoo 
or aviary trip) including plants, in- 
sects, etc. Suggest ecology plot. 

•Monster puppets ( Where the Wild 
Thiui^s Arc) 

•Portrait puppets (self, family, etc.) 

•Occupation puppets ("What I'd like 
to be," community helpers). 

•Puppet dancers. Emphasize current 
music, fashions or study different his- 
torical periods. (Flappers from the 
1920s or disco puppets from 1970s — 
provide' fringe, fluorescent papers, 
glitter, etc.) 

•Create a robotic puppet to do your 
chores around the house, to send into 
a brother or sister's room at night to 



scare them, to do the job you most 
hate to do. Provide "high-tech ' ma- 
terials like foil papers and cellophane. 
•Think about scary shadows on b^^d- 
room walls, then make the scariest 
shadow puppet of all. 

•Create puppets of favorite story char- 
acters. Act out a sequel to the story or 
show what happens when characters 
from different stories interact. 

Making Puppets: Methods 

Below are some simple puppet forms to 
help your students bring their characters to 
life. These methods were chosen for ease of 
classroom adaptation. Puppets that involve 
sewing or modeling are not included be- 
cause they tend to be difficult for young 
children. These puppet-making methods are 
no substitute, however, for an inspiring mo- 
tivation. Begin your planning by deciding 
on a theme or idea starter (see previous sec- 
tion), then choose a puppetmaking method 
that suits the theme. 

The following methods are shown in 
their most basic form — the underlying 
"skeleton" of the puppets. The fun and crea- 
tive thinking begins when students build 
throe dimensional characters on their skele- 
tons with line, shape, color, and texture. 

No matter what the character is or what 
method is being used to create it, re- 
member: A puppet /s an actor, not a doll. A 
puppet is more like a cartoon than a por- 
trait! Exaggerate. Concentrate on the big fea- 
tures like eyes, nose, and mouth, rather than 
on details. If a puppet must be happy and 
sad in the same play, give it a neutral ex- 
pression. Most fixed -mouth puppets are pic- 
tured with their mouths open to give the ap- 
pearance of speaking. 

Think about how the puppet will look 
on stage. Use the textures of paper and 
found materials to create a character's cos- 
tume. Contrasting bright C(^lors or textured 
materials draws attention to a puppet on 
stage. Real hair looks lifeless on stage, but 
thread, cord, fur, and other found materials 
catch light. 

A week or two before beginning the 
puppets start a scrap box of "junk" that stu- 
dents bring in to help create the characters: 
fabric and wood scraps, foils, buttons, rib- 
bons, feathers, rick-rack, pipe cleaners, 
paper doilies, silk and pi stic flowers, sty- 
rofoam shapes and pack.ng material, plastic 
silverware, cardboard tubes, etc. Encourage 
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students to use the class paper scrap box by 
challenging them to see how many ways 
they can find to make paper "un-flat" — 
folding, crinkling, pleating, curling, etc. 

Hand puppets 

Fixed mouth hand puppets: 

“X. Hand puppets with non-movable mouths 
usually have bodies that a puppeteer can 
move to show expression. The bodies of 
hand puppets are usually soft and pliable 
fabric so that the puppeteer can manipulate 
the head and arms. Several ways to make a 
fabric body are pictured below. The sim- 
plest way is to drape a cloth over the pup- 
peteer's hand and place the head on the in- 
dex finger to hold the fabric on. To better 
define the arms of the puppet simply wrap 
rubber bands around the fingers to hold 
the fabric tightly. The advantage of these 
methods is that they don't require sewing. 
The disadvantage is that costumes can't be 
decorated very easily. The third method 
shown requires sewing the traditional T- 
shaped puppet body. By not sewing the 
puppet's arms shut, the tips of the puppet- 
eer's fingers show like hands. This type of 
body is easier to costume because its shape 
stays the same on and off the hand. 




heads. You might even make it a homework 
assignment to find crazy things to turn into 
puppet heads — no rule demands that the 
entire class must use the same materials for 
their puppets! Add features to the puppet 
with paint, glued -on textures or three- 
dimensional construction paper features. 

Movable mouth hand puppets: 

"Hand" hand puppets 

The simplest movable mouth hand puppet 
is the hand itself! Even if your ultimate goal 
is to make one of the other movable mouth 
puppets in this section, spend some time en- 
couraging students to use their hands as a 
"talking head" and to act out a full range of 
emotions by changing the "expres- 
sion" of their hands. This ex- 
ercise gives them good puppet- 
eer practice for later. Adding 
features to their hand-faces 
with face paint or other non- 




toxic paints or markers adds to the 
fun and gives them practice de- 
veloping a character that 
"reads" on stage. Hair, 
beards, hats, and other 
three-dimensional addi- 
tions can be attached with 
white glue or rubber ce- 
ment. A piece of fabric rubber-banded 
around the wrist makes a simple costume. 
Since these puppets must be created and 
used at the same work session, simplicity is 
the best approach — really ambitious ideas 
can wait for a more permanent project. 



Folded paper puppet 
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The head of a fixed-mouth hand puppet 
can be made of most anything. Tradi- 
tionally, hand puppets like King Friday Xlli 
and Punch and Judy were made of papier 
mache. This method is not recommended 
for preschool and elementary students. Pa- 
pier mache is difficult to control and time- 
consuming, so students often lose interest 
before the end of the project. There is also 
some question about the safety of wheat 
paste dust in the classroom. 

However, many other materials make 
terrific puppet heads. Styrofoam balls, 
paper cups, small boxes, stuffed nylon 
stockings (gathered with pulled thread to 
make features) can all be used for puppet 
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A sheet of construction paper can be folded 
into a movable mouth for a simple, but 
more permanent puppet. Fold a sheet of 9 X 
12-inch construction paper in thirds as if 
folding a letter. Then fold in half as pictured 
in the diagram and fold the edges back on 
each side, to make an "M" or "W." Put fin- 
gers and thumb in the 
holes created to make a 
mouth foundation for 
a head of any shape. 
And don't stop with 
the head: you can add 
a body to any puppet in 
this section. 
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Paper bag puppets 



Sock puppets 



The venerable pa|.)er 
bag puppet takes on 
new life if you 
think of the bag 
as a mouth in- 
stead of a 
whole puppet. 
Students can 
build elab- 
orate heads 
and bodies 
onto this 
mouth using 
paper and the 
"junk" colloc- 
tion. The di- 
agram shows 
how to hinge to- 
gether an almost 
child-size puppet 
with parts cut 
from 1 2 X 18- 
inch paper. 



Milk carton puppets 
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A Sturdier movable mouth puppet can be 
made with a pair of half-pint milk cartons or 
small boxes (like variety pack cereal boxes). 
Each Student will need two cartons. Hinge 
the cartons together with an "H" -shaped ar- 
rangement of one-inch masking tape. Cut 
one-inch holes in the back of each of the 
boxes as shown in the diagram. Clue a fold- 
ed piece of red construction paper (cut to 
the correct si/e for vour cartons) into the 
open "mouth." Glue the basic face — cut at 
the mouth line to make a chin — to the front 
of the boxes and add three-dimensional fea- 
tures and textures. Attach the bodies to the 
back of the "chin" box using glue and brass 
fasteners for security. Although the diagram 
sliows paper attached for a human face, you 
can make an animal's muzzle by attaching 
the upper face to the back of the top box. 




Glue folded red 
paper into mouth 




Sock puppets are among the few puppets 
flexible enough to allow facial expression, 
so they are well worth trying in the mid- 
elementary classroom. Sewing is not always 
necessary, since white glue works well on 
fabric if used generously and given enough 
drying time. To help solve the problem of 
trying to cut fabric with dull school scissors, 
use plenty of felt, which is more easily cut 
and/or arrange students in tables to share a 
pair of "teacher" scissors. 

Add fabrics, yarn, and materials like 
lace, rick- rack, nettings, vinyl, sequins, and 
buttons to your "junk" collection. Supple- 
ment the collection with a few skeins of 
yarn and several yards of felt in various col- 
ors. Cut large pieces of fabric into smaller 
squares to reduce waste. Of course, have a 
scrap box and limit throw-aways. 

Begin with an adult-sized sock in a col- 
or that suits the character being created. Stu- 
dents can bring in clean used socks or you 
can buy cotton tube socks, which are avail- 
able in economy packs. Tube socks can even 
be batch-dyed with standard fabric dyes. 
This is especially helpful when making 
animals or culturally diverse characters. 

Before beginning encourage stu- 
dents to experiment with the sock as de- 
scribed in "Create an Instant Sock Pup- 
pet" on page 4. Give each student a 
piece of red felt to glue inside the 
mouth. Once the puppet has this 
beginning of a shape, eves, hair, 
ears, and noses made of fabric 
or found materials become 
easy to place. Patience while 
the glue dries i - the biggest 
challenge for most students. 
Tube socks are long enough 
to go almost to the elbow, 
giving plenty of 
room for a body. 

For human char- 
acters, costumes can 
be glued on at the neck. 

Legs and other animal parts 
can be folded or gi\'en a pipe 
cleaner "skeleton" to make 
them three-dimensional. Re- 
mind students that exagger- 
ating textures and shapes 
gi\X's life to their characters on 
stage. 
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Rod puppets: 



Rod puppets — easy to make 
and use — are ideal for pre- 
school children. 



Stick puppets 




Spoon puppet 



Stick puppets can range 
from finger-sized to al- 
most life-sized depending on 
the stick. Anything from pop- 
side sticks to broomsticks 
can be used as the "spine'' 
of a stick puppet. Attach a 
head on top and a body underneath to 
cover the puppeteer's hand. 

Use crayons or markers to draw fea- 
tures right on the stick for smaller sized 
puppets. With older children, hinge the 
arms of larger puppets and attach sticks to 
the wrists to control arm movements. En- 
courage students to work in three- 
dimensions and shop through the "junk' 
collection for inspiration. 



Paper bag rod puppet 



Students can stuff paper bag and attach 
them to a stick with a rubber band to create 
a three-dimensional head. Drape a costume 
over the hand as in the diagram or attach a 
more two-dimensional body from the front 
of the puppet's neck. 



Plastic spoons make excellent little stick 
puppets. The back of the spoon is the front 
of the puppet's face. For best results, draw 
features with permanent markers and finish 
with plt'nty of textured paper or materials. 



Shadow puppets 



Draw the character's head, trunk, arms, and 
legs on oaktag. In traditional shadow pup- 
pets the head was shown from the side and 
the rest of the body from the front. 

Cut out each part with scissors and 
create pierced decoration with scis- 
sors or paper punches. Color both 
sides of the puppet's parts with 
markers. Wipe the puppet parts 
with salad oil to make them 

translucent (colors 
will bleed slightly 
and small drawn 
details may be lost, so 
for best results, con- 
centrate on showing detail 
through cutting and pierc- 
ing the paper). Join the parts 
with brass paper fasteners. At- 
tach wooden sticks or corrugat- 
ed cardboard strips to the body 
and arms to control puppet 
movements. 
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Creating a puppet play 

Frustration and confusion can be avoided 
by teaching students a simple "all- 
purpose" plot scheme revolving around a 
problem and its solution. A simple plot can 
be summarized in one sentence (like a TV 
Guide program description!): The main 

character is trying to but 

_ happens or someone 

appears to frustrate the plan. To solve the 
problem the main character 

The problem is presented through dra- 
matic action in the introduction of the plav, 
the main part of the play develops a solu- 
tion to the problem, and the problem is 
solved in the conclusion of the play. 

Then, plan the rest of your production 
around your plot scheme by following 
these steps: 

1. Name characters and make puppets 
(if not yet made) 

2. Outline plot 

3. Write or improvise script 

4. Find or make props 

5. Design scenery 

Even if you plan to improvise the di- 
alog and action, planning the plot ahead of 
time gives performers direction and helps 
the audience to follow the story. You can 
even use storyboards to plan the plot, just 
as real puppeteers do. Storyboards look 
like blank comic strips. The puppeteer 
draws what the action will look like in the 
frame and writes the dialogue underneath. 
This method helps the puppeteer visualize 
the action better than a script alone. 

Both action and dialogue are important 
to bring the story and the characters to life. 
As you work on your play, think of how 
dialogue can provoke action and action can 
suggest what the characters will talk about 
next. Plan the action each character will 
take along with its dialogue. 

There are practical limits to the num- 
ber of puppets that can appear on the stage 
at one time. Plan for reasons and wavs 
characters can exit and enter so that no 
more than three or four characters are on 
stage at once. These entrances and exits 
will add to the action, too. 



Performing a puppet play 

Puppeteering 

To bring life to their motionlesr figures, 
puppeteers — like actors — must identify 
with their characters. To concentrate on 
creating the character with voice and mo- 
tion, the puppeteer should be completely fa- 
miliar with the workings of the puppet, the 
scenery, and the stage. Rehearsal is as im- 
portant to a puppet show as it is to any per- 
formance — the production must become as 
second-nature as possible. Students should 
practice using the stage, scenery, and the 
puppet's different expressions. Even in the 
improvisational plays suggested above, 
practice allows students to concentrate on 
the improvisation. They will be better able 
to "think on their feet" (as opposed to re- 
peating memorized lines) if they have prac- 
ticed the mechanics of puppeteering. 

Sound effects 

Sound effects can really liven up a play. Ex- 
periment with rhythm instruments, a spoon 
beating on a metal pan, a kazoo or comb 
wrapped in tissue, wa)oden blocks clapped 
together or wrapped in sand paper and 
rubbed together, a cap gun, blow bubbles 
through a straw into a glass of water, slam 
two books together. Ask: What do each of 
these sound effects remind you of? 

•Crumble cellophane (fire). 

•Shake a large sheet of cardboard (thun- 
der). 

•Sprinkle uncooked rice on a cookie 
sheet (rain). 

•Shake a steel can filled with pebbles 
(marching). 

•Knock empty plastic containers on a 
table open end down (horse hooves). 

Other special effects: 

•Place colored cellophane over stage 
lights. 

•Blow soap bubbles for an underwater 
scene. 

•Sprinkle confetti from above for snow. 

•Squeeze a baby powder bottle to make 
a smoke puff. 

•Use a flashlight as a spotlight on a 
d a rke ned stage . 



Stages and scenery 

Below are directions for making simple 
puppet stages and backdrops: 




Hang butcher paper on the front of a table. 
Cut holes in the paper for the stage. 



Hang old sheets or mural paper from two 
parallel lines. Cut a hole in the front sheet 
for the stage and paint scenery on the back 
sheet. 








Slit a large box to create a cardboard screen 
with four panels. Cut the cardboard into the 
shape of a building with holes as windows 
for the puppets' to perform. 

Other variations; Cut cardboard into a 
hill shape and set the action both on the hill 
and under it (especially good for wildlife 
puppets). Or cut it into a tree shape and set 
the action on the limbs and in the trunk. 
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Cut a hole in a large cardboard box. Paint 
scenery on the inside and decorate the out- 
side. 




Lay a table on its side to hide the puppet- 
eers. Hang butcher paper with scenery from 
poles tied to chairs. 



Wrap ends of a sheet around boards and 
hang to create a taut shadow puppet screen. 
Place light behind the puppeteers standing 
behind the screen. Darke a ’ he room. 

For scenery backdrops try painting 
scenes on butcher paper, window shades, 
old tablecloths, curtains, or sheets Don't 
limit yourself to two dimensions — build 
scenery out of cut construction paper fold- 
ed, rolled, torn, crinkled, or curled to re- 
semble the textures of the scene. 




Related reading 

Baird, Bil. The Art of the Puppet. New York: 
Bonanza Books, 1973. 

Philpott, Violet and McNeil, Mary Jean. The 
Funcraft Book of Puppets. New York: Scho- 
lastic Book Services, 1976. 

Puppets: Art mui Etitertaitntieut. Washington, 
DC: Puppeteers of America, 1980. 

Ross, Laura. Hmid Puppets: Hoxo to Makeafiii 
Use Them. New York: Dover Publications, 
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Teacher's Guide 



Let the play begin! 

Play is a child's work. The Pittsburgh Children's 
Museum is dedicated to providing children with 
exciting environments for active learning. This 
series of guides will help teachers stimulate their 
students' natural impulse to learn through play. 
Pick and choose from our suggestions to find 
activities that suit your class goals before, 
during, and after your museum visit. 



Inside... 

A word to teachers 2 

Riverscape theme 
C u rricul iim connectii>ns 

Background information on Pittsburgh's rivers 3 

Forks of the Ohio 3 

Fort Pitt 4 

Ciateway to the West 4 
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Steel City h 

Renaissance City 7 
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Before your visit 8 

During your visit 10 

Rivcr^capc ivlc^ activity sheet 13 

After your visit 14 

The Clcfidif Burke bv Stephen Foster 13 



Capture the hustle and bustle of a Pittsburgh 
workday of years ago: steer a packet boat 
down the Ohio River, load vegetables and pro- 
duce, and sell them in our storefront. 
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A word to teachers 

Think of this guide as a menu from which 
you can choose activities to meet i/o//r own 
instructional objectives — no one expects you 
to have time to do everything! Learning 
activities are grouped for appropriateness 
before, during, or after your museum visit. 
We suggest that you consider at least one 
activity from ea( ' grtuiping so your stu- 
dents are both prepared for their visit and 
able to connect their museum and classroom 
learning. Activities appropriate to various 
age levels are marked: 

preschool (three-five-year-olds) 

early elementary (kindergarten-second 
grade) 

elementary (third grade and older) 

Don't let these age designations stop you 
from adapting am'/ idea that suits your goals. 

The worksheets in this guide are not 
available at the museum. If you choose to 
use them, make copies for each of your stu- 
dents from the duplication masters in this 
guide and bring them along on your visit. 
And don't forget pencils! 

Riverscape theme 

Pittsburgh's past as a trading place; the 
rivers as transportation; the economics of 
buying and selling goods. 

Classroom connections 

Rivcr^capc is theater-like set that can ser\'e as 
a stage for active learning on several themes 
at various age levels. The scene is an "abbre- 
\'iation" of 1880-1920 Pittsburgh called to 
life through murals of actual photographs of 
the era and scale reproductions of a steam- 
boat, gangplank, bridge, and retail store, A 
steamboat docked on the Monongahela 
Wharf waits to be loaded or unloaded, 
Oates of chickens, baskets, and fruits and 
v egetables can be delivered on dollies to the 
boat or store. The store has bins and a cooler 
for groceiies and a scale and cash register on 
th(* counter. 




Preschool 



TL Preschool children immediately begin to 
sort the groceries into categories and begin 
to play store. On the boat they quickly dis- 
cover the steering wheel and, with help> in 
learning to use the dollies, begin to load and 
unload the boat. Preschoolers usually need 
little motivation to become involved, but 
might need encouragement to try something 
new. They are ready to make the connection 
to class discussion of transportation sys- 
tems and stores. Links to math and science 
can be made with sorting, counting (grocer- 
ies in the bins or money in the cash register), 
weighing (heavy vs. light). They also may be 
ready to talk about how goods were deliv- 
ered and what stores were like in Pittsburgh 
a long time ago (basic history). The sug- 
gested activities below provide ways to 
structure the children's play to involve them 
in cooperative problem-solving using lan- 
guage and hands-on manipulation of mate- 
rials as they learn basic knowledge of 
Pittsburgh's river past. 



Elementary 



When left alone elementary students also 
intuitively load and unload the boat, sort 
groceries, and play store, but soon these 
activities lose their challenge. For third and 
fourth grade students, Riverscape is the ideal 
way to introduce or review the required 
Pittsburgh history unit through challenging, 
cooperative play. For all elementary stu- 
dents, Riverscape can reinforce social studies 
themes about history (how stores, trans- 
portation, jobs, etc. have changed; how Pitts- 
burgh has made its liv'ing over the years), 
economics (trade; where food comes from; 
how a storekeeper buys goods and sells 
them again), and geography (how trans- 
portation systems meet our needs). Math 
and science concepts are also used: count- 
ing, sorting, weighing, making change, 
using simple machines (wheel, balance, 
ramp, etc.). The background information 
and activities for before, during, and after 
voiir museum visit will help you direct your 
students' play to make these classroom con- 
nections through language arts, creative 
dramatics, music, and ari. 
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Background information 



Rivcr^cnpc is a natural extension of an ele- 
mentary school unit on Pittsburgh history, 
or a brief introduction to IMttsburgh's ri\ er 
history to younger elementary students. Use 
the brief summaries below to introduce or 
review Pittsburgh's riverbt>at days with stu- 
dents before your museum trip or simply as 
background material to refer to as vou dis- 
cuss your Rivcr>aipc experience before, 
during, and after vour museum visit. 

The following is based upon IMttsburgh 
1 listory & Landmarks Foundation's popular 
school outreach program Portable Pithbur^h. 
Many children are already familiar with this 
approach from ha\'ing a docent \’isit their 
classroom (call PHLF at 47 ■ -5808 if you are 
interested). Portable Pitt'^binyli breaks Pitts- 
burgh history into six eras, each named after 
an easy to remember Pittsburgh nickname 
from the era: 

Forks of the Ohio: Native American 
Crossroads (before 1755) 

Fort Pitt: Militarv/Frontier Outpost 
(1755-1795) 

Gateway to the West: The Commercial 
Town (1796-1851) 

Iroit City: Eariv Industrial Citv (1852- 
1876) 

Steel City: Manufacturing Metropolis 
(1877-1945) 

Renaissance City: Corporate Center 
(1945-present) 

Riierseape depicts IMttsburgh's ri\ (‘rfrcmt 
as it was during the Gatewav to the West. 
Iron Citv, and Steel City eras. 

Forks of the Ohio: Native American 
Crossroads (before 1755) 

-►-^Vople hav e li\’ed in 

Vnns\ Ivania between twelve 
sC3^ and eighteen thousand vears. 

The original Americans 
descended from the Asian migrants who 
crossed o\er the Bering Strait t wen tv 
thousand vears ago and slowh' inhabited 
North and South America. 

The first Americans brought little Irom 
Asia except language, the masterv of fires, a 
few t(.)ols, and simple forms of social 
organization based on kinship. rhe\’ knew 
nothing about poUer\' or farming. The\’ 
wore no more tind no k‘ss ad\ anced than 
humans in l urope, .Asia, and Alriia were at 
the time. 

}'le\ (*n thousand vears ago Indians wt‘i*e 




nomads, hunting big game with a stabbing 
spear, roasting meat, and wearing clothes 
made of animal skins. Gradually they began 
to live in family territories and their diet 
became more waned through fishing and 
gathering roots, nuts, and berries. 

Six thousand vears ago they had 
dex’eloped canoes to travel the rivers and a 
s peart hrower to allow them to hunt more 
accurately. 

Bv three thousand years ago, Indian 
livelihood had evolved from dependence on 
hunting, fishing, and gathering wild plants, 
which required them to w'ander, to a more 
stable economy based on agriculture, which 
encouraged \'illage life. Thev cultix'ated 
corn (maize), squash, and beans — great 
agricultural disco\'eries, which became the 
Indian's chief gift to the rest of the world. 

Since Pennsylvania's uncleared forests 
provided little grassy grazing land for 
livestock, hunting wild animals for meat 
was easier than caring for them in captivity. 
Hunting parties provided meat for the 
whole village. 

Trade between Indian towns was brisk. 
All of Pennsylvania was cow red with a 
network of I8-inch-wide footpatlis, at least 
as numerous as today's roads. Without 
beasts-or burden or knowledge of the wheel, 
they carried everything in back-packs or 
other specialized packs. 

Western Penns vh'ania Indians alsc> put 
the riwrs to good use as "roads." They 
tra\'elled the waters with cancies hollowed 
out of logs ("dug-outs") or boats made of 
animal skins stretched over a frame of tree 
saplings lashed together in a bowl shape. 

Vlessages were painted on trees along 
the wav in a picture language that any 
Indian could read regardless of tribe or 
language. The forest was full of "gossip" 
about battles and hunting excursions for 
alert eVes to read. 

Indian population was increasing, town 
life had developed, hunting had declined, 
and farming had become intensive. Then 
the white Europeans came to America. In a 
verv short lime the Indian population was 
decimated bv gunpowder and European 
diseases. In trade for guns and metal tools, 
white traders required the Indians to supplv 
lurs. The iur trade disastrously depleted the 
supply of game and radicalh* ciianged the 
Indian economic and social structure— lor 
the worse. 
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Fort Pitt: Military/Frontier Outpost 
(1755-1 795) 

Without the rivers there would 
not have been a city of Pitts- 
burgh. On an exploration visit 
just before the French and 
Indian War, George Washing- 
ton chose a site for Fort Prince George in the 
wilderness at the Point because "'it has com- 
mand of all the rivers/' During those early 
years canoes supplied transportation for the 
French and British soldiers who fought o\'er 
this little piece of land. (Whoever controlled 
the "Forks of the Ohio" would command 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, which 
became water highways through the middle 
of the future United States.) The French had 
captured the brand-new Fort Prince George 
and built their own Fort Duquesne, which 
they defended for three years. After the 
fighting was over in 1758, the British had 
won back the Point, built Fort Pitt to defend 
it, and started the little village of Pittsburgh. 





Gateway to the West; The Commercial 
Town (1796-1851) 

As the frontier moved west- 
ward over the Allegheny Moun- 
tains and beyond, Pittsburgh 

with its rivers became a vital 

link in trade and communication between 
the eastern cities and the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Valiev. Vlanufactured goods from 
the east were difficult and expensive to ship 
over the mountains by Conestoga wagon. 

On the other hand, the rivers made shipping 
goods to the west easy and inexpensive. 
Pittsburgh's goal became to make as much 
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as possible for itself to a\^oid the high cost of 
goods from the east and to sell what it made 
downriver more cheaply than eastern cities 
could. So Pittsburgh started manufacturing. 

Boatmaking was Pittsburgh's first 
iniportant industry. Boatyards made flat- 
boats shaped like rafts to sell to settlers who 
came over the mountains and stopped in 
Pittsburgh on their way further west down 
the ri\'er. For their trip they would buy 
flour, corn, chickens and other food supplies 
brought to Pittsburgh by nearby farmers. 

After reaching their destination, settlers 
broke their flatboats apart and used the 
lumber to build new houses or barns. 

Pittsburgh boatyards also made keel- 
boats with pointed fronts that could float 
down the river and be poled back up. River 
tradesmen bought supplies from farmers 
and manufacturers in Pittsburgh and took 
them by keel boat downrix^er to sell. Keel- 
boatmen took four to six weeks to make the 
trip downriver from Pittsburgh to New 
Orleans, but four to six months to pole their 
boats back upriver. After 1811 Pittsburgh 
began to make steamboats that used coal 
and steam instead of muscle power to push 
the boats upriver. Ex'eryone except keelboat- 
men liked the steamboats' speed and their 
lower shipping costs. 

In addition to downstream traffic on the 
Ohio Rix'er, steam towboats pushed barges 
full of coal along the Monongahela as early 
as the 1830s. Steamboats were not used 
much on the Allegheny, but by the end of 
the 1820s great lumber rafts drifted into 
Pittsburgh from forests in the north. 

Pittsburgh also began to make glass 
during this period. Glass was one of the 
hardest things to ship over the mountains, 
so people in Pittsburgh started their own 
glass factories. And the rix ers were smooth 
highways to ship the glass downriver with- 
out breaking. 

Most people around Pittsburgh, how- 
ever, still farmed fora lixing. Once farmers 
started growing more than their own fam- 
ilies needed, they sold the extra to river trad- 
ers to take downrix er to sell. Some of 
Pittsburgh's other early industries depended 
on farm goods for raw materials; xvool and 
flax became cU>th; grain became liquor; live- 
stock became meat, lard, and tallow tor 
Itimps and candles, and leather tor saddles 
iind shoes, 1 he^* goods were alsc> shipped 
downriver [o sell. 
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and others who carried goods in horse- 
drawn wagons across the rivers to Pitts- 
burgh's neighboring towns. 

Pittsburgh's river traffic was so impres- 
sive in 1828 that Mrs. Ann Royal a celebrity 
from Washington, D.C. wrote: 

"Of all the towns in our country Pitts- 
burgh excites most astonishment. Every- 
thing done in other cities is thrown into 
the shade in Pittsburgh. Even in the 
building of steamboats it excels by a 
long way our great city of New York. 
You see nothing but columns of smoke 
rolling out of manufactories in every 
part of the city and in every street. Go to 
the River Monongahela and you see 
nothing but steamboats two stories high 
and two tiers of windows precisely like 
a house with gable ends." 
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The rivers were a wonderful form of 
transportation for Pittsburgh during the first 
half of the 1800s — w'hen they worked. How- 
ever, thev froze in the winter; without locks 
and dams their summer water levels were 
too low to float a boat. In the spring, the 
ri\ er was high and fast for boats to trav'el 
easiiv' — except when they flooded and it was 
too dangerous! And the rivers did not flow 
to the east, so wagon roads were still the 
onl\' link io the east until a canal was built in 
the 1830s to connect I^ittsburgh bv water to 
Philadelphia. Even the canal was not a 
monev-maker because of the ingenious, but 
expensive, incline system needed to portage 
the canal boats over the mountains between 
flat areas. 

Of course, as convenient as the rivers 
were for trax elling on, they were terribly 
inconvenient to travel around! People made 
a good li\'ing operating ferry boats, which 
were the onlv way to cross Pittsburgh's 
ri\ ers at first. The first bridges — covered 
wooden spans with six to eight piers — were 
built across the Monongahela and the Alle- 
ghenv in 1820. Unlike today, people did not 
commute across the ri\'ers — most people 
li\ ed within a short walk to work. The 
bridges nu^stlv carried merchants, farmers, 



Iron City: Early Industrial City 
(1852-1876) 

When the first trains came to Pittsburgh in 
1851, the rivers did not go out of business, 
as many people feared. Shipping by water 
was still much cheaper than by rail. One 
towboat could maneu\'er many barges that 
each carried more than several railroad cars. 
Going downriver was especially econom- 
ical, because the current helped supply the 
energy to transport the load. The railroad's 
big advantage was being able to run any- 
where, while ri\'crs had to flow on course. 

The trains and rivers often worked 
together. Whenever possible, railroads ran 
their tracks on the flatlands along the rivers, 
which had a knack for choosing the flattest 
route between two points! Often trains 
would dump their cargo into barges to con- 
tinue the journey down the river or barges 
would be unloaded onto trains to disperse 
their loads across the countryside. 

The nationwide demand for coal to run 
trains was a boost to western Pennsyh ania's 
economy, and tons of that coal was trans- 
ported by barge. Demand was also great for 
I^ittsburgh iron for building trains and track 
throughout the nation. Innovations in the 
iron-making process allowed iron furnaces 
to burn coke — a purified form ol coal — 
rather than charcoal as fuel. As a result, iron 
factories mo\ ed from the country where the 
wood was to the flatlands along the rivers. 
,'\t riverside coke could be deliv ered by 
barge or train and iron finishing operations 
requiring water could have an unlimited, 
tree siipplv. Although these factories were 
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Pittduir^li, c. small by later standards — they usually 
ISSO. Liinjc- emplovod less than 200 workers, most 
vj/V l.ihvtmf. skilled — they were larger than ever 

before. 

Pittsburgh's glass factories multiplied 
and also located on the flat river shores. The 
ri\'ers were a source of raw* materials for 
glassmaking. Coal for firing glass furnaces 
was shipped in on barges and sand to melt 
was dredged from the river bottoms. Bv 
1870 Pittsburgh made half the nation's glass. 

To make the rivers more reliable during 
periods of high and low W'ater, the Arm\' 
Corps of Engineers built training walls 
along the Ohio to force the meager summer 
fknv into deeper channels. Dams for the 
ri\'er were under discussion, but none had 
been built bv the 1870s. The Vlonongahela 
had a series of toll dams and locks built b\' a 
private company to create sluggishly flow- 
ing pools ot water deep enough for vear- 
round navigatit>iv 

Boatyards continued to build steam- 
boats and flatboats. Ri\ er packets carried 
passengers and package freight to towns 
near and far. A ik'w type of boat appeared 
on the Allegheny in the 18b0s after petro- 
leum was disco\ ered in Titusville and Oil 
Citv: the bulkboat, a primitiw tanker that 
supplemented the flatboat-like guipher that 
carried oil in barrels. During the 18b0s Pitts- 
burgh became the nation's largest oil refiner. 

Bridge construction a>ntinued. Roe- 
bling — who later became famous for build- 
ing the Brooklyn Bridge — built two wire 
cable suspension bridges, but othcM'wise iron 
was still not always chc^sen for bridge- 
building in the Iron C'il\'. TIk* L'nion Bridge 
betwcvn Piltsburgh and Allegheny (the 



North Side), built in 1874, was an old- 
fashioned wooden covered bridge that 
lasted into the 20th century. 

The coal pushed up and down the rivers 
to heal buildings and fuel factories, trains, 
and steamboats created the black smoke that 
Pittsburgh was becoming famous for. Tra\'- 
eler Anthony Trollope wrote in 1860: 

"Pittsburgh... is without exception the 
blackest place which I ever saw.... As 
regards scenery it is beautifully situated, 
being just at the juncture of the two 
rivers, Monongahela and Allegheny..., 
Nothing can be more picturesque than 
the site.... Even the filth and wondrous 
blackness of the place are picturesque 
when looked down upon from above.... 

1 was ne\’er more in love with smoke 
and dirt than when I stood here and 
watched the darkness of night close in 
upon the floating soot which hovered 
o\'er the housetc>ps of the citv." 

steel City: Manufacturing Metropolis 
177 - 1945 ) 

During the Steel Citv era, l^itts- 
burgh's way of travelling the 
rivers did not change, but the 
scenery from the rivers 
changed dramatically. When 
Andrew Carnegie's Edgar Thomson Works 
tipened at Braddtick in I87S, it introduced 
cheap, high-\'oIume steel to the Pittsburgh 
region and started a revolution that changed 
the riverscape forever. 

In the 1880s and 1890s steel mills and 
coke plants came to rural ri\ er towns that 
had hardly existed before: Ha/.elwood, 

1 iomestead, Vlunhall, Duquesne, Clairton, 
Aliquippa, and Ambridge. Cireat steel plants 
extended for miles along the ri\ er shores, 
encouraged by cheap, flat riverside land and 
barge and railroad transportation for raw 
materials and finished products. The scale 
was colossal, with a row of blast furnaces 
turning out great volumes of iron and 
clouds of black smoke. Bessemer converters 
and later open-hearth furnaces converted 
the iron to steel as they lit the sky orange 
during the night. Rolling mills and other 
huge machines converted the steel ingots 
into usable products that were loaded t>nto 
trains or barges. A large steel plant had 
everything nearby: coke ovens, foundries 
and machine shops to make plant t‘qiiip- 
ment with boiler and power houses located 
next to the plant to keep it independent. All 
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of these buildings and machines were 
crowded into the river flats wherever they 
fit. Densely populated company towns 
housed new immigrants close to the mills 
where they worked 12-hour shifts. 

On the rivers, traffic was never heavier. 
Barges clogged the rivers with their loads of 
coal, limestone, and iron ore bound for the 
steel mills. Boatbuilding was still strong and 
some of Pittsburgh's steel went into build- 
ing more barges and riwrboats. 

In 1883 the Armv Corps of Engineers 
began dredging and damming the Ohio 
River to create a channel that was deep 
enough for boats to travel year-round. The 
same process — canalization — was finished 
on the Allegheny River in the 1930s. In 1897 
the toll lock and dam system on the Monon- 
gahela was turned over to the Army Corps 
of Engineers. The result was a minimum 
depth of nine feet year-round on all three 
rivers — in the past a drought could interrupt 
river traffic for weeks and people could 
wade across the riv'ers! Great floods de\'- 




astated shore areas of Pittsburgh in 1907 and 
even worse in 1936, To prevent that kind of 
destruction again, reservoirs were built 
upriver on the Allegheny and the Monon- 
gahela to hold back excess water. 

The water that ran in Pittsburgh's rivers, 
however, was filthy and polluted. Steel 
plants and other mills dumped hot waste 
water full of dangerous chemicals right into 
the rivers. Fish no longer survived in the 
water. Human waste was dumped 
untreated into the rivers, too. Worst of all, 
the citv drinking water was pumped 
directly from this same river to homes and 
businesses without treatment. As a result 
Pittsburgh lead the nation in typhoid fever 
until 1907 when it built the waterworks in 
Aspinwall to treat the water. The fish still 
had to wait until water pollution laws went 
into effect in the 1950s, 1960s, and 1970s 
before they could make a comeback. 

Through the 1920s the Monongahela 
Wharf was still a busy place for steamboats 
to load and unload packets of freight and 
passengers. Many customers would go mar- 
keting directly on the Wharf to pick up bar- 
gains in fruit, vegetables, and live chickens 
right off the boats. After the 1920s drivers 
desperate for parking places for their new 
automobiles would park on the Wharf and 
gradually the marketing and steamboats 
began to fade away. 

Pittsburgh's ri\'ors and ra\'ines have 
been great breeders of bridges. Allegheny 
Countv has almost 1800 bridges lodav, most 
of them built in this period. Before 189h 
e\ erv river bridge charged a toll, but start- 
ing with the Bradv Street Bridge, passage 
became free on c^ne bridge after another. 



Renaissance City: Corporate Center 
(1 945-present) 




Rivers have been and still are 
’itlsburgh's nu^sl important 
ah vs i cal feature. River traffic 
has slowed dcuvn tre- 
mendously: Pittsburgh's boat 
building industry and the other heav y 
industries it served no kmger thrive. Today 
the rivers separate our living space into co/y 
neighborhoods and we cross their bridges 
on the wav to scIkh)! and wc^rk. Now that 
the rivers are clean, we love the way they 
look and use them to have fun fishing and 
boating. As in the past, the rivers may be a 
kev to future economic development as steel 
mill sit('s find to other uses. 
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Before your visit 

Tell the story of Mike Fink, Pittsburgh's own 
Paul Bunyan-style folk hero. 

A real person whose exploits later became 
clouded in legend, Mike Fink was horn at 
Fort Pitt in 1776. 1 le became a keelboatman 
on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. The trip 
took about four to six weeks from Pitts- 
burgh to New Orleans in the spring when 
the water was high and four to six months 
to return against the current poling the boat 
or dragging it bv rope from the shore. 

Manv people looked down on keelboat- 
men because tliev were often Scotch -Irish — a 
new immigrant group — and they never set- 
tled d o v\' n i n on e pi a ce ( n a t u r a 1 1 y ! ) . To r a i se 
their own self-esteem and to pass time on 
the river, keelboatmen would create 
impromptu speeches and yell them across 
the river to the crews of other keelboats. 
Crews would brag back and forth until they 
were out of voice range, Mike Fink's biggest 
rival on the river was Davy Crockett. Many 
of the brags and other stories of the frontier 
boatmen were repeated Irom memory by 
ri\'erboat crews long after keelboat time->. 
Read "Fink's Brag/' one of the brags that 
was handed down, to the class: 

Fink's Brag 

I'm a Salt Rircr roam ! im a nu^-tiiilcil 

! I'm a n’y7ar rammer from the oh 
Mtissassij}'! I'}ii llw ocn/ infaut Hint iriusnl 
lih milk hctoiv il^ ci/cs wciv open, mitl ealleil 



out for u bottle of old Ri/e! / love the leomen 
an' I’m cliockful o' fylit! I'm half wild horse 
and half cock-eyed alligator and the rest o' 
me is crooked s//ays an' red-hot snappin' 
tnrkle. / can hit like fourth-proof li^^htnin' 
an' out-jump, ont-slioot, out-hrai^, out- 
drink, an' ont-fii^ht, roi/y// an' tumble, no 
holts barred, ary man on both sides the river 
from Pittsbin\c^h to New Orleans and back 
to St. Louiee. Come on, you flatters 
Iflatboatmenl, yon luirs^ers, yon milk-white 
mechanics Isteamboat meni, an’ see how 
tonsil I am to chaw! I ain’t had a fi^ht for 
two days an' I'm spilein' for exercise. Coek- 
a-doodle-do! ["errors" in original] 

Ask students to make up a brag they 
would veil acro.ss the riwr to another flat 
boat crew: What kind of brag would you 
brag to another boatman from Pittsburgh? 
What would you brag to a crew from Cin- 
cinnati or New Orleans? Bring your brags 
\yith vou when vou \'isit The Children's 
Museum and brag them off the bow of our 
riwrboat! 

Play store and discuss how stores get the 
groceries they sell. 

Set up a grocery store in the preschool dra- 
matic play area. Stock the store with modern 
pre-packaged foods (empty boxes and car- 
tons), If space and number of groceries per- 
mits, set up the store with self-ser\'ice aisles, 
baskets or carts, and a cashier at a check-out 
counter, like a modern supermarket. Discuss 
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the process of shopping with the children: 
making a list, dri\*ing or walking to the 
store, getting a cart, wheeling it down the 
aisles and filling it with food, going through 
the check-out, packing the groceries in bags, 
taking them home and unpacking them. 

Ask questions to start a discussion of 
how the store gets its food: tiow doc^ I he ^forc 
^}vccvic< to <cll? f cvlt <ccii o 
truck uiiloadiu^ ut the ^ture? Where did the 
truck ^et the ^rocerie^? Explain that food is 
grown on farms and so\<\ to factories to be 
made into our fa\H>rite foods (ask them to 
name fa\*orite fiH>ds that come in pack- 
ages — cereal, hot dogs, soup, ketchup, etc,). 
The factories sell the food to the groceries 
stores, then the grocery stores sell the food 
to us. Food is btuight and stdd se\ eral times 
before we buy it! 

Tell children when the\* go t(^ the 
museum they will see what stores were like 
kmg ago anci how they g(^t their gUKeries tt^ 
sell. (Follow-up with "Set up an t^ld-time 
sti)re and steamboat...” in After your visit 
sect it >n below). 



Read a poem about an old-lime general store. 



1 ^ 



After discussing the difU*rence K'tween 
modern supermarkets and A1 Fete's .Vleats, 
ask the children where they think pet^ple 
bought things that were mU (tu)d in Pitts- 
burgh Umg ago. I)r\’ goods store's stdd doth 
ing, labric, hardware, lurniture, etc. (like a 
department store). Cieneral stt^res sold a 
little bit ol ewrvihing and wt*n* t'sptviallv 



important in small towns where they were 
the only store in town. Read and discuss the 
following poem about an old general store. 
How was it the same as and different from 
AI Pete's Meats? ...a modern department 
store? 

General Store 

Souicdtuf I'm ye/Ty /() hiwe n ^tore 
With u tinkli/ bell huii^ over the door, 

With real ^hi>^ cases mid couuter^ wide 
And drawers all ^pilh/ with thiu^< inside. 
There'll be a little ef'(Tm/////Hy: 

Pe//s of calico: balh of" s/ nay; 

/ars of peppermint: f/as of'frt?; 

Pot> and kettles and crockeiy: 

Si’ct/s fa packets: sc/s.^^ors bright: 

Keys of's//yar, brown and white: 

Sa^parilla for picnic lunches, 

Paaaaas and rubber boot^ in buncho. 

I'll fix the window and du^t each elicit. 

.And lake the money in all aa/se/f". 

It will he mil ^toreand I will ^ay: 

"What can I do for yon today?" 



— Rachel Field 

C'lifton F’adiman, ed., Ilie World Y rt’a^a/ i/ of 
Children’^ I Herat u re f\^os[o\r. 1 ittle. Brown 
and Ctanpanv, b)S4), p. \{)h. 
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Learn "Glendy-Burke," a Stephen Foster song 
about a riverboat. 
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Stephen Foster was n famous composer who 
was born and grew up in Lawrence\'ille, a 
small Allegheny Ri\'er town that is now part 
of Pittsburgh. He wrote many songs that are 
still famous today: "I Dream of Jeannie with 
the Fight Brown Hair," "My Old Kentucky 
Home," "TheCamptown Races," "The 
Swanee Ri\'er," and more. Many of these 
songs wore meant to be sung in minstrel 
shows — the entertainment on long ri\'erboat 
cruises. 

Foster wrote one song about an Ohio 
River steamboat, the "Glendy-Burke." Have 
vour music teacher teach students the song, 
which is reprinted on pages 13 and 16, or 
borrow a tape of the song from The Chil- 
dren's Museum if musical talent is lacking 
on vour faculty! The Stephen F-oster Memo- 
rial granted permsission for us to reprint 
this song. When you are in Oakland, stop by 
and visit their museum right next to the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh's Cathedral ot [.earn- 
ing. The singing group Dciir Fr/Vuds 
performs Stephen Foster songs there 
throughout the year. 



During your visit 



Suggestions for using Riverscape with early 
preschoolers. 




Quickly introduce the parts of the River- 
scape exhibit: / fcrc i> o plncc to phuf that look> 
like Pitt>huri^li looked many i/(‘ars a^^o — before 
your grandparents were eve)i born. Over here is 
a Meandnnit — it sailed o)i the river aiid pulled up 
here to iniload a)id pick up thin^^ to sell some- 
where else. There is Al Pete’s Meats — remember 
I told you we would seen More froin PittMuir^^ha 
lon^ tijue aifo — well, that’s it. Al a}id the Meant- 
boat crew probably have so/nr work to do — what 
do you think they will do? blow will Al yet his 
l^roccries to Mdl? Then divide the group and 
let part start out on the boat, part in the 
stc'tre. Or see the next two acti\ities below 
for help structuring the play. 

As the children play they will probably 
need help learning to use the dollies. Let 
them try loading the boat first without the 
dollies, then demonstrate the dollies and 
point out how much more they can carry 
with the help of wheels. As children begin 
settling into their jobs, you might encourage 
them to try a new acti\*ity by gix'ing them a 
problem to soK e: How much do you thhik Al 
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the >forckccpcr icill pin/ for that fooil on uour 
dolly? Wluil (irc\fOu food for? Do yon 

hiivc ii liir^c fiunily? Arc you hiroj}ii^ a party?, 
etc. Even if vou do not structure the pldv as 
suggested below, those activities help you 
spark new play action if children are settling 
into patterns. 

"Side-coach" activities on the boat. 




This activitv is a way to focus children, who 
will probably be '"wound up"' from the Lim- 
bender, the climbing exhibit in front of Riv- 
cr<capc. Let a couple of children be the 
captain and crew. This is one way to review 
some of the information about Pittsburgh 
during its ri\'er heydav that they ha\’o talked 
about in class- 

WV'rc on our icny doicu the Moiuni^ahela 
River to PitlMnir^lu 

Llh-olu Cnptni}/, I >ec a >na^ i)i the river up 
ahead! What are you i^oiu^ to do? Wheie, that 
iea> a clo<e one. I'm ^lad lee have an experiniced 
crew! 

What are we carrying to Pitt<hiir^h? Who /s 
fnnv////y on thi> boat (let children make up iden- 
titie>l? Wiiere are you comi)!^ from? Where are 
you 

What do we >ee alou^ >horc? Who /s that 
to }i>— lct'< wair Inick! What ehe i< 
travcli}}^ on the rii'cr? What car^o arc they car- 
What car^o i> ^oin^ up the riirr? What 
i> ^oi)}^ dowii the river? 

Oh no. the water i< low here! We'll have to 
waif till after a rain before we cojiUjiuc. What 
<hall we do while we wait? ISing a song, read 
Mike I'ink's Brag, brag some of the students' 
Brags, or plav a gamel. UIi-oIl therc'< the rai}i, 
everybody take tover — we’re ^ettin^ all wet! 

Whew! I'ni ^^hul the rai)i i< over )iow we tan 
eoiitiiiue to Pitt<bur^lL Ready Captaiji? Plow 
the whittle levervone make a steam whistle 
siuind 1- / loie t/e i/iu/ thnik we ll know whc)} we 
v‘i‘/ to Pitt<bin\Of^ What will you >ee? I li’ar!^ 
Pnwll? SinnCinie fell U" it" <ium ii< you >ee one e/ 
///(*"(• ( 1 When lhe\‘ do. . . I Lnraf , av }UU"f 
be I low to Pitt>bur\ih. What el<e do you we!^ 
lencourage them to name Pillsburgh land- 
marks — steel mills, inclines, bridges, ele.l. 

l\(7/. ice re ^eflnu^ i lo<t' uoie, let " loi^k iiw 
the ,\leU(»ny(?//(7a whai f u'here uy will ^h>p if 
->h(U{ld be (>n the i is^hf. I lere ^ a phu e /e he up 
thcuiplain ha'> /<> be very careful a /a/ of oflu'r 
boaf'^ are ( rowded info the iCliai f unh)ailiii_\: 
ju’iyde and nn\tK [Point out photo ol wharl 
on Wiilll. When the i apt am the lUt lei . if 
iCill be wfe for U'> to ya doom Ihe ^:^an^jilank and 
•;ef lo ovrk imloailnh; fhe boat. |\Vail lor cap- 
tain to gi\i.* tin* order, llu'n allow children t(> 



leave boat on gangplank and begin to 
unload the boat with the dollies and crates 
at the general store. Goods can be loaded 
back onto the boat for a continued trip down 
the Ohio if vou wish]. 



Assign roles for riverfront play. 

JL Children past pre-school age may not be as 
spontaneous in their play and may enjoy 
having roles assigned and problems to solve 
as they play. Cut out the cards on page 10. 
As children lea\'e the boat give each a card 
^vith their role and what their character's 
goal or problem is. 



Reading a photograph. 

The four photographs in this exhibit are 
from the the City Photographer's Collection, 
a special collection in the University of Pitts- 
burgh's Archive of Industrial Society at Hill- 
man Library. Old photographs contain 
valuable information about the past to his- 
torians who can interpret them. Kids learn 
well from visual sources and have fun 
taking on the role of history detectives deci- 
phering photographs to find clues about life 
in the past. Before leaving the exhibit gather 
students around one of the photos and 
unlock its meaning by asking the questions 
in the following three step method. 

( Teacher's "script" is in italics, but please 
feel free to improvise.) You may wish to 
practice this skill in class before your visit — 
you can borrciw old Pittsburgh \’iews trom 
the Carnegie Library photo collection. 



Reading a Photograph 

Let’< not ju<t ru<h by *^:ew pholo^rajih>. I ll 
bet if we <low down and take a ^^ood look ice ll 
find wme c/hcs about Pitt>bursih’< pa<t. iel’> 
think about thi< photo like a detective mi^ihf. 

Step One: identify 

Your fir<t <tep in reading a photograph iu>t to 
look at fhe photo and li<t what you Vt': 

/ ook at the photo quietly for thirty weond^ 
(I'll time you). IWail thirty seconds) 

\irw everyi>ue tuni around with your baek> 
to the photo. Without lookiii^ boik. name 
cirrythin^ you ww, even llw '>malle<t 
details, lit they get stuck, ask more 
memor\‘ jogging questiems like "Whitt 
orre the people wearin\^?/' etc. When stu- 
dents jump to conclusions M this point, 
sa\ ing things like "It was a hot day," or 
' The people are poor,” gentlv gel them 
.iWiU' trom interpri'lalion bv tollowing- 
up with "What makes utm say that.^" This 
usualU’ leads them back into des( riplion 
and \ ou can stiv " I hat ’s a ynOf/ observa 
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tion, lct'< ^iivc \/our other idea nboiif the hot 
dau to talk about later."] 

When they think th^y have e\'erything 
named, turn around to look at the photo 
again and ask them to point out anything 
that was nussed. 

Step Two: biterpiret 

Our <eeoud <tep i< to thiuk about ichat our faet> 
nieau. What theories do you have about: 

What i> happeuiui^ iu the photo? 

Who are the eharaeter>? 

Where the photo takeu? 

When wa< the photo taken (year. <ea>ou. 
time of day}? 

After each offers a theory ask students what 
clues they used to get their theory. Then, 
before going to the next question, ask if 
anyone has a different theory. 

Step Three: Imagine 

Now the m///y fini part — we can make up >torie> 
about the picture: 

What do you iniagine happened iu>t befoiv 
thi> photo wa> taken? 

What do you ijua^fine /s about to happen 
next? 

What would you like to know that the photo 
f/ocs not tell you? 

Hoio can you find more information about 
what you would like to know? 



Compare with photographs of Mon wharf and 
East Ohio Street today. 




A copy of Pittsburgh Then and Now is 
ayailable at the exhibit to help you discuss 
how the Monongahela Wharf and East Ohio 
Street ha\'e changed since the early 
twentieth century. If the hook is not 
av'ailable, ask a museum staff member for it. 



r.ariif indits- 
tni rafted /ays 
doum river. 

e. lS9()'s. 
Western Pa. 
Oaiservatory 
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Riverscape roles 

(see page 1 1 ) 
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The owner of the store. How 

can the store owner sell meat 
and produce to make a profit? 
Store owners need to sell 
goods for more than they pay 
for them and they need to sell 
as much as possible. 



iHHt 



The shipping clerk meeting the boat. How 
does the shipping clerk make a profit? The 
clerk trys to buy goods as cheaply as pos- 
sible from the boat captain, 
then sell them at a 
higher price to the 
store owner. 




Al.rtn>:sMhL%TS 



The dairy farmer tries to 
make a profit by selling 
TjiCDi chickens, eggs, milk, and 
^ ■ cheese to the store owner for 





f-li' 







as high a price as possible. 




Atl’KTPSMhlATS 



A new immigrant to the 

United States is shopping for 
groceries, but does not know 
how to speak English. 



jkE 






The boat's captain wants to get a good 
price for his goods and get the boat loaded 
and unloaded as soon as possible so it can 
sail on its way again down 
the river. 
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A customer with ten children 
is shopping to feed the family 
for ns H^tie money as possible 
on a regular weekly shopping 
trip. 



A dock worker unloads the h )at and deliv- 
ers goods to the businesses that ordered 
them. Dock workers work hard enough to 
impress the captain, but not so hard that 
they are given more work. 



iHt'dlilH- 






Ai.i'v:n*:sMK\i's 



A customer who lives alone 
is shopping for small portions 
on a regular weekly shopping 
trip. 










A dock worker unloads the boat and deliv- 
ers goods to the businesses that ordered 
them. Dock workers work hard enough to 
impress the captain, but not so hard that 
they are given more work. 
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A customer is shopping for a 
big fancy, family reunion. 
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After your visit 



Set up an old-time store and steamboat and 
discuss similarities and differences between 
today's stores and Al Pete's Meats. 






After your museum \'isit discuss the differ- 
ences and similarities between modern 
supermarkets and Al Pete's Meats store in 
Rivcr<ciipc. Ask: How was A\ Pete's Meats 
different than the supermarket where you 
shop ("live" chickens, no pre-packed foods, 
nc) self-ser\'ice aisles — vou tell the clerk 



what vou want and they get it for you). 

1 low did Al get his groceries tt) sell? Htnv is 
that different from your supermarket (truck 
from factories vs. lx>at direct Iv frinii farm- 
ers)? To put the time period in context suit- 
able for pre.sch<H)lers, explain that this is the 
way Pittsburgh was e\en before their grand- 
parents were born. 

Ask children if the\' ux)uld like [o 
change their class store to be like Al Pete's 
Meats and what thev would need to do tt) 
make the changes? Make the changes tii the 
store and create a play "steamboat" with 
class furniture. 



Discuss how Pittsburgh has changed. 




Debrief after vour \'isit and prepare students 
for the next acti\'ities by briefh' discussing 
how Pittsburgh has changed since the 
steamboat era shown in liiiYr^cnpc. llou'lui> 
Iran^porfdtion lioicdiii }no>f people 

}fmke their then? ..moio? I foie luur our 
zem/s ehn}i\^ed? Whnt hn> eiut>ed the 

I luui^^e^^ I lou' hii^ lije elin}i\^eii for kui'^ i/oiir 
tipe^ I low hii^ Ihtt^hur^ild'^ npjh'urmue tMn/ycd.’ 
IV7/I/? 

Use old photographs of Pittsburgh to 
help stimulate discussitfii. 1 la\’e students dcf 
some quick research on one or more o\ these 
questions and repi^rt back [o the grtnip. 
Better \'et, ask students U) in\ ite grandp/.r- 
ents or older frit*nds U) class and ask them 
some ot the <.|ueslitms the\ ha\’e about Pitts- 
burgh's past (this special kind iff research is 
(.ailed "oral historx’"). If necessarv, you can 
find informatii^n on nufst of these questions 
in the background informatiim at thebc'gin- 
ning of this guide. If sliKients bcccmu’ par- 
ticularlv interestt'd in this process the\- 
might create’ drawings or murals showing 
Pittsburgh in the past and present. 
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Plan Pittsburgh's riverscape of the future. 

Point out the photomurals of Pittsburgh's 
rivers in the exhibit (evhich means vou will 
need to begin this exercise during your \’isit) 
or show students photographs from one of 
the many excellent books showing Pitts- 
burgh's rivers in the past. Ask the students: 
Whnt liifferefit front toiUn/? What were^onte 
thin^> that are y»e//c that \/ou would like to .see 
haek? Whnt are ^onte thiu^^ that Pitt^bur^h /s 
better off bcitt^ rid of? Most of the features 
that characterized Pittsburgh's riverscape 
during the Iron and Steel Citv eras — 
steamboats pulled up along the Mon Wharf, 
coal barge traffic jams, steel mills lining the 
banks, black smoke clouding the air — are all 
gone. 

Manv people believe that Pittsburgh's 
rix’ers are its best resource for creating new 
ways to make a lix’ing in Pittsburgh and new 
reasons for people to w’ant to li\ e here. With 
more riverfront land being cleared the time 
to plan Pittsburgh's future riverscape is 
now. F-la\’e students create a map of the 
three rix’ors or draw pictures of scenes along 
the ri\'er shou'ing what the rix’erscape will 
locik like in the future. Things to consider: 
How will people make a lix’ing, tra\'el, and 
ha\'e fun? Where will they li\'e? 1 low impor- 
tant is it to preserx e something c)f Pitts- 
burgh's rivcT past for future generations? 

1 low \’>'ill \'our plan do that (a preserved 
iron furnace, a steel museum, a restored 
steamboat fleet, etc.)? 

Plan a transportation system for the rivers. 

Discuss how Pittsburgh's transportation 
s\'stem has changed: What forui> of trau^- 
portatioti do we luroe todai/ that ice did not >ee at 
Riverscape.^ What kitid^ of trau^portatiou do 
we u<e ino^t ofteti? How do they tttake travel 
ttiore eouveuieut ? What problem^ do the<e fonu< 
of frau^pin tatiiui eau>e. in spite of their eon - 
veuienee^ f traffic ianis, pollution, energy itse. 
etc.) I low could Pitt'^bur\ih‘^ rivers be used to 
help '^olve the<e probletn<. Hrawaud write a plan 
fhat ^how'^ how the river'^ i ould be u^td to ^olve 
wtne of the traffic problem'- Pitl>bur^h ha'- 
today. 

Read books and sing songs about the river. 

Reading: 
l ittle I'oof 

Songs: 

"Old Man Ri\ er" 

"Monongehela" (Oak Ridge Bo\ s) 

"Swaiuv River," Stephen I'osier 
"The Biirge Stmg" 
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Looking at You 

Teacher's Guide 

Urban X-Ray/Self-portrait/Stuffee/Heart Works 



Let the play begin! 

Play is a child's work. The Pittsburgh Children's 
Museum is dedicated to providing children with 
exciting environments for active learning. This 
series of guides will help teachers stimulate their 
students' natural impulse to learn through play. 
Pick and choose from our suggestions to find 
activities that suit your class goals before, 
during, and after your museum visit. 



Viezv portraits of your one-and-only self from 
inside and outside and learn about the care 
and feeding of those valuable insides with our 
lovable seven-foot mascot. 



Inside... 

A word to teachers 

Background information on human anatomy.. 
Urban X-Ray 

During your visit 

Match bod]/ with machines activity sheet 
After your visit 

Self-portrait 

During your visit 

After your visit 

Looking at you 

Before your visit 

During your visit 

After your visit 

Stuffee 



It's Stuffee inside activity sheet 

Before your visit 

During your visit 

After your visit 

Robot activity sheet 

Analyze your amazing anatomy activities 
Heartworks 
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A word to teachers 

Think of this guide as a menu of ideas from 
wliich to clioose activities to meet i/our own 
instructional objecti\’es — you won't ha\'o 
time to do or e\’en read ever\'thing here! 
Several navigational features will help you 
find the information you need at a glance: 

/Learning activities are grouped for ap- 
propriateness before, during, or after 
vour museum visit. Consider doing one 
activity from each grouping so that your 
students are prepared for their visit and 
able to connect their museum and class- 
room learning. 

/Titles of learning activities are literally 
written as acti\ ities. Skim through them 
quickly to find activities that suit you. 

/Activities appropriate for various ages 
are marked: 



preschool (three-five-year-olds) 
early elementary (kdg.-second gradt. 
elementary (third grade and older) 



But don't let these age designations stop \'ou 
from adapting an\/ idea that suits your goals. 

The worksheets in this guide are not 
available at the museum. If you use them, 
make copies for each of vour students and 
bring them along on your visit. And don't 
forget pencils! 



Theme 

From food for you to food for your cells, 
your body — the chemical factory — does it all 
with its disgestive, circulatory, and res- 
piratory systems. 

Classroom connections 

There are two major, paradoxical, themes in 
Lookiii^nt You 

•vou the human machine: how we're all 
alike 

•you the unique individual: how we're 
all different. 

The at You exhibits and this 

teacher's guide are not meant to be com- 
prehensi\’0 guides to the human body's sys- 
tems. The background information we pro- 
\'ide in this guide will give you enough 
information to lead students through PCM's 
collection of exhibits on the human body 
and self. This information will be expressed 
concisely in images that will help students 
remember the main body functions. Fun 
body trivia and before-and-after activities 
help illustrate the jobs of the body systems. 
Detailed, systematic information about hu- 
man biology is readily available in many 
othei’ sources, including school health text- 
books. 

The body has parts that all work togeth- 
er to keep us alive if we do a few simple 
things to keep it safe and healthy. Stuffcc, 
Itcart IVo/lsand Urban X-R/ 71 / present the 
jobs of some of these important body sys- 
tems and a few things we can do to keep 
them functioning well. 

The exhibits can be approached from 
several directions, depending on your wish- 
es for the class: From outside to inside, from 
inside to outside, how we're alike (our bio- 
logical functions) to how we're all different. 
Use them to reinforce a multitude of class 
themes, including the human body, nutri- 
tion, the sensei., movement, and figure 
drawing and sculpture in art. 
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Background information 
Organ systems in Looking at You 

Everything a living thing docs depends on 
the phvsical and diemical changes that oc- 
cur in its bodv parts. Altogether these 
changes are called metabolism. 

Climate control (Urban X-Ray) 

The bodv covering of skin and hair protect 
the organs underneath, regulate the internal 
climati* — temperature and moisture — of the 
bodv, and sense touch and motion. 

Support and movement (Urban X-Ray) 

The bones of the skeleton, and the muscles 
attached to them with ligaments and ten- 
dons form a sx'stem to protect, support, and 
move bodv parts. Bones also do the im- 
pt>rtant job of producing blood cells. Besides 
helping us to move around and stand up 
straight, muscles are the bc>dy's furnace, its 
main source of heat. 

Our skeletal system gi\'es us our shape 
and allows us tt> mt>ve anv place in almost 
anv wav — walking, running, craw'ling, hop- 
ping, dancing. It pn>\'ides the structure tc> 
'Miang" all the other impt>rtant parts trc>m, 
allowing the whole body to resist the forces 
of gravity so it can function. 

A good analogy for the human body's 
skeletal svstem is the structure of a building. 
The rigid steel frame of a modern building, 
like a skvscraper, acts as its skeletc>n, al- 
lowing the building to stand up against the 
force of gravity and giving the building its 
basic shape and space inside for rooms. The 
outside w alls, called "cladding," are at- 
tached to the frame and give the building its 
appearance to the outside world, acting as 
its skin. But most importantly, cladding 
keeps out rain, sncnv, w'ind, cold, and heat 
so the environment inside is comfortable to 
the people living t>r w'orking there. The 
building's frame is like the body's skeletal 
svstem and the cladding is like our skin. Ot 
course, buildings don't have muscle's — 
unless vou count elevators, escalators and 
other moving parts. They do have plumb- 
ing, ventilation, and power systems that art* 
a little bit like the bodv's. 

Incredible inside information 

•"Your bodv has 20h bones. Mammals all ha\’t* roughlv the 
same number of lx>nes in tlu'ir bodies, regardless ol si/e. 
Ciiraites, humans, and chipmunks all have seven v’erle- 
brae in their necks, but the bt>nes are very different sizes! 



The signaling system (Me and My Shadow) 

The nerx'ous system and endocrine system 
control and adjust all the body parts to help 
them w'ork together. The brain, spinal cord, 
nerx'es, and sense organs together make up 
the nervous system. Nerves use electrical 
impulses to communicate messages to and 
from the brain, nerv'es, muscles, and organs. 
Glands of the endocrine system send chem- 
ical messengers called hormones, which 
travel in the body fluids to the special body 
part that understands its message. Nerve 
messages are delivered in a split second, but 
hormones deliver their messages giadually 
o\ er time. 

Processing/transporting (Stuffee, Heart Works) 

The digestive, respiratory, circulatory, lym- 
phatic, and urinary systems all are involved 
in processing and transporting food, oxy- 
gen, and w'ater the body needs to create the 
energy for life and the w'astes given off dur- 
ing production and use of this energy. 

The digestive system receives foods from the out- 
side and converts them into simpler and 
simpler forms that can be absorbed through 
the cells' membranes. Food products that 
are not absorbed are transported as w'aste 
back outside the body. The digestive sys- 
tem — also known as the alimentary canal — 
includes the teeth, tongue, throat, stomach, 
li\'er, gallbladder, pancreas, and the small 
and large intestines. 

Food enters the alimentary canal 
through the mouth where the digestive pro- 
cess begins w'hen food is chewed and mixed 
w'ith saliva. The muscular movement ot the 
esophagus — swallow'ing — pushes the food 
to the stomach. The stomach physically 
mashes up food into smaller parts, like a 
foc>d processor, and breaks it down into a 
soup with the help of strong digestix e acids. 
The duodenum finishes mashing the food 
then pushes it the length of the small in- 
testine (hardly small at 21 -feet!). Most ol the 
nutrients are absorbed from the small in- 
testine into the blood to be* used as fuel by 
the rest of the bodv, but the focxl parts that 
can't be used are sent on to the large in- 
testine. 

The liver is a complex organ with sever- 
al jobs. Partly it acts like a big chemical tac- 
te>rv. Nutrients from food digested in the 
small intestine are carried bv the blood into 
tin* li\ er where tlu*y are mamitaclured into 
j'Toteins tin* bodv can use as building 
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blocks. It also makes the enzyme bile, which 
it excretes into the small intestine to help 
with digestion. The liver also acts as a ware- 
house to store extra glucose — the special 
form of sugar the body makes to use as fuel. 
As if that wasn't enough work, the liver also 
filters toxins out of the bloodstream. 

incredible inside information 

average person eats about three pounds of food a day 
or 1,095 pounds — more than a half ton — a year. 

Your mouth makes about 1/2 quart of saliva daily. Your 
whole body secretes more than seven quarts of assorted 
digestive juices every day. 

Food must be dissolved in saliva for you to taste it. 

M'Childrenare born with taste buds all over their mouths. 

By adulthood most of them disappear, leaving just 3000 
mostly on their tongues. 

t*The small intestine is about 21 feet long. 

«'^The digestive system is really one long tube from mouth to 
anus. It changes in size and shape along the way de- 
pending on the job each part does. Food takes two days to 
make the whole journey through your body. 

«« An adult's liver weighs three to four pounds, making it 
the largest internal organ. Skin is the largest organ of all. 
Fresh urine has no bacteria in it. 

»'>Each kidney contains about one million tiny tubes that 
would measure 40 miles if stretched out. 



The respiratory system takes air in and out of the 
body and exchanges ox v gen and carbon di- 
oxide betw'cen the blood and the air. The 
lungs function as a traffic regulator in a 
busy intersection where the light changes 15 
times every minute. The inbound lanes are 
filled with oxygen and the outbound lanes 
are filled with carbon dic>xide. The cells of 
the body need this oxygen to burn the glu- 
cose fuel from food to make energy to do 
their jobs — like a factory burns fuel. The 
waste from this process — like the smoke 
froni the factory's stack — is carbon dioxide. 
The job of the lungs is to make this exchange 
both ways: when the diaphragni contracts 
the lungs inhale fresh air, the heart sends 
blood to the lungs to pick up oxygen and 
leave carbon dioxide it has carried away 
froni the cells, then the diaphragm expands 
to torce the lungs to exhale the carbon diox- 
ide plus all the other gases in the air the 
body doesn't need. 

Incredible inside information 

^•Your lungs are about the size of footballs. 

^l.ungs are the only organ in the body light enough to float 
on water. 

^Tho surface area of the lungs is about 25 limes the skin's. 

^•A cough can leave your lungs, throat, and mouth at up to 
70 miles per hour. 

^An adult may breathe more than 2(),00() times a day. Chil- 
dren breathe even more. 



‘•‘Lungs have no muscles of their own. 

^An adult's lungs normally hold about three quarts of air, 
but in vigorous exercise, they may expand to breathe four 
quarts of air may be inhaled and exhaled. 

^Only 1 /6 of the air in your lungs is exhaled at a time. 



The circulatory system transports oxygen, food, 
hormones, and wastes through the blood to 
and from the body parts where they are 
used or excreted. In the road and factory 
analogy above, the heart is the central powd- 
er plant (like in a trolley and or subway) that 
pumps vehicles — fluid and cells of the 
blood — through a vast road system of ar- 
teries, veins, and capillaries. Arteries carry 
food and oxygen "trucks" to the factories 
(organs) were they are used and veins carry 
garbage trucks of w'aste from the factories to 
other organs — like the urinary system and 
the lungs — that are waste disposal plants. 

incredible inside information 

<^«*Every cell in your body is no more than a hair's width 
away from a capillary. 

Capillaries are so tiny that blood cells must file through 
them single file. 

3,000 blood cells lined up would measure an inch. 

t*The lai jer the animal, the slower its pulse rate. Humans 
average about 70 beats/minute, elephant's about 25 
beats/minute and a mouse about 500 beats/minute. 

«*The heart circulates the body's blood more than 1,000 
times a day. 

t^'vLaid end to end, all of the body's blood vessels would 
measure about 60,000 miles. 

The heart is the body's strongest muscle. 

An adult has 3-6 quarts of blood depending on body size. 

t'vYour heart is about the size of your fist. 

A complete heartbeat usually takes less than one second. 



The lymphatic system defends the body against in- 
vading viruses and bacteria by removing 
them in lymph fluid flow'ing through lymph 
vessels. Think of this system as the police 
keeping law and order in the system so eve- 
ryone else can go about their work. 

The urinary system — kidneys, bladder, ureters, and 
urethra — maintain the body's fluid balance, 
remox'o waste materials from the blood and 
transport them outside the body through 
urine. They are the w'aste disposal and wa- 
ter treatment systems in our factory/ traffic 
analogy. The kidneys are a "smart" filter: 
they pick out the good nutrients left in the 
blood that passes through them to store for 
later and send the bad stuff — the "ashes" 
left over after nutrients are burned to make 
energy — <nit of the body through the urine 
in the bladder. 
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Urban X-Ray 

Urban X-Ray is an exhibit that helps visitors 
imagine what an everyday sidewalk scene 
might look like if we could be empowered 
with x-ray vision for just a moment, A per- 
son walking a dog, pigeons and a cat on pa- 
trol, fish in an aquarium look strangely fa- 
miliar when pared down to the bare bones! 



During your visit 




Looking at the skeletons in Urban X-Ray: 
How ma)'y different ki}his of animals cati you 
sec? How are their structures different? Which 
bones are thickest in each skeleton? Why? In all 
of the skeletons, bones join toj^ether to provide 
special protection to certain areas of the body. 
One set of bones are struni^ together like beads 
and give animals with interiial skeletons their 
group name. What are these bones? {Vertebrae 
join end-to-end to create the spinal column. 
The group name for these animals, of which 
people are one, is vertebrates,] Another set of 
bones in each skeleton are arranged like a cage. 
What are these bones called? [ribs] What organs 
do these special bone groups protect? [spinal 
cord; heart and lungs] Why do these organs de 
serve such special protection? 



After your visit 



Look at pictures of skeletons of animals. 




Find pictures of skeletons of different an- 
imals (check books in the library — several x- 
ray and skeleton books exist) and try to 
guess what animals they are. 



Create a monster skeleton and silhouette. 




Cut a monster silhouette out of black paper. 
Draw the skeleton that gives it its scary 
shape in white chalk. (Use Where the Wild 
Things Are for inspiration.) 



Match body parts with machines (p. 6). 




Urban X-Ray makes a subtle point that me- 
chanical devices like umbrellas often remind 
us of the human body. On the right side of 
the worksheet on page six are seven body 
parts; on the left are seven machines. Ask 
students to match the body part to the ma- 
chine that does basically the same job. Some 
scholars claim that every tool is in some way 
an extension of the human body. If so, the 
following tools extend what parts of the 
body? a book [brain], binoculars [eyes], 
purse [hand], car, telephone, lamp, comput- 
er, knife. Challenge students to come up 
with other body/ machine match ups. 
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Many machines work like 
parts of the human machine. 

Match the machine on the left with the 
body part that does the same job. 

Which are the simplest machines? ...the most complicated?^ 
How many more body/machine match-ups 
can you think of? 




pliers 





camera 




fingers 






nose 









eye 





O 
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Self portrait 

The electronic self-portrait in Lookini^ at You 
reminds us that as much as we are alike in 
the way our bodies work, we are all com- 
pletelv unique in the way we look, feel, 
dream, imagine, hcipe, and relate to others. 

During your visit 

Think of Self-Portrait as electronic finger 
painting. Children jtart with a video image 
of themselves captured on computer then 
transform themseh es by applying paint 
tools on the computer touch screen. If stu- 
dents seem at a loss for what to do or bog 
down in uncreative stereotypes (drawing 
mustaches, but little else), challenge them to 
think of ways they would like to transform 
themselves. Ask them to name other ways 
thev transform themseU'es — through dress, 
make-up, masks. 

Make connections to other exhibits that 
deal with transformation of people into 
something else. How do people transform 
themselves through puppets? ...masks? Re- 
mind them of the wonderful ways Andy 
Warhol used colors to transform the media 
characters — including himself in a self por- 
trait — into the l\A\/tii> series seen upstairs. 



PCM for information on their tele- 
communications program, which will help 
you make these connections. Hang the self- 
portraits around the room. Compare them in 
a multicultural discussion: How are we all 
the same? How are we all different? 

What's on your mind: A self-portrait of inside 
your head. 

TL Your skin is just the surface of you and al- 
though vour face is different than everyone 
else's, it is inside your head that you are 
really different than everyone else. You have 
different hobbies, interests, likes, dislikes, 
fears, accomplishments, people you care 
about, secrets, dreams, and ideas. Trace each 
students' silhouette on light colored paper, 
then have them cut out their silhouettes and 
glue theni to a darker colored background. 
Ask them to draw an "Inside-of-my-Head 
Self-Portrait" showing the things that they 
think about and care about. Or they may 
look through magazines for pictures sym- 
bolizing the things they think and care 
about and create a collage "Inside-c>f-my- 
Head Self-Portrait." 





After your visit 

Computerized self-portraits. 



If vour school is equipped with computers 
and a scanner or \'ideo equipment, you can 
duplicate this activity by scanning in pic- 
tures of students or using video capture sotl- 
ware and transforming the image with a col- 
or painting program. What ways can you 
find to use the resulting images (videt's, la- 
ser print-outs, color print-outs, etc.)? 



Photocopy self-portrait magic. 




Photouipv photographs of students and 
hand -color them with colored pencils, oil 
pastels, and paints. Pxperiment withdifter- 
ent effects that vou can get from transparent 
and opaque paints. Now reall\' experiment: 
photocop v multiple images, mo\'e the photo 
on the glass as \'ou copy it for a blurred ef- 
fect. Cut out features, exchange them with 
other students, reassemble into a new tace. 



then copv again. \'our Hass can e\'en ar- 
range with a class from another school to ex- 
change faxed self-portraits. Combine this 
with letter writing or voice phone calls for 
an exciting exchange program with classes 
from another state or country. Contact the 



AulIi/ WarhoP> 
Mi/f /;s sc/f- 
portrait /;/- 
eorporntc> u 
^hiuioio 
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Looking at You 



Before your visit 
The Shape of You 

The traditional early childhood life-size 
body tracing exercise is a natural follow-up 
CO your class visit to Looking at You, [For the 
uninitiated; have children lay on a piece of 
sturdy kraft ("butcher") paper (kraft paper 
rolls are usually brown but can be ordered 
in v/'hite or colors from school art supply 
catalogs), trace around their bodies, have 
them cut around the outline to create a full- 
body silhouetted Here are a few different 
twists on :his old favorite; 



Movable puppets: 




Cut through the joints of the body and re- 
attach the joints with brass fasteners to make 
it move. See the Puppets study guide for fur- 
ther directions on making movable body 
puppets. Cut the faces apart through the 
mouth and use the directions for milk carton 
puppets to make moveable mouths as well. 



Sonograms: 

Draw what your internal organs might look 
like if you had a full-length sonogram or 
CAT scan — those special pictures hospitals 
take to show vour insides. Remind children 
that they have the same organs Stuffee has. 
You may wish to use the "It's Stuffee In- 
side" worksheet (p. 10) as a review of Stuf- 
fee's organs. 



X-rays: 




Use white chalk on dark paper (brown, blue, 
or black) to draw your skeleton how it 
would if you were part of the Urban X-Rau 
display. Ask to borrow some real x-rays 
from a hospital or doctor's office. 



Too much of a good thing: 




Lead a fun discussion of the importance ot 
eating the right kinds of foods, but not too 
much of them. Before having students cut 
their body outline, discuss times when they 
have eaten too much: Did you ever eat too 
much? What did you eat? 1 low much? 
When? 1 low did you feel? 1 las anvxme 
heard a famous storv or song about sonie- 
one who ate too much? Read the story or 
teach the song "There W<is An Old Lady 
Who Swallowed a Flv." What mistakes did 
the old ladv make? [she ate too much at one 
time, she solved her overeatiiig problem by 
eating even more, she ate only meat and no 



vegetables, fruits, or starches.] Wh»t mis- 
takes have you made when you've over- 
eaten? Change the stomach on your body 
outline to show how you felt when you've 
eaten too much, fviow draw what your in- 
sides might have looked like with all of that 
food, Alternatively: show what foods are 
good to eat in a meal together (not as much 
fun, but a little more positive!). 



Into the third dimension 



Body tracings deal with the projected, flat 
shapes of our bodies, which are all different. 
Our three-dimensional shapes are even 
more unique. Explore three-dimensional 
body shapes through sculpture. 



Body sculptures. 




To challenge children to look at the three- 
dimensional shape of the body and not just 
its outline or surface, try a "pillowcase" cov- 
er-up. Make a "pillowcase" by sewing up 
one end of a four or five-foot length of 
stretchy tubular knit fabric (buy at a fabric 
store). Making two allows from more crea- 
tive sculptures. Ask for volunteers to be- 
come a human statue. Place the "pil- 
lowcase" over the model's head (warn 
preschoolers that they won't be able to see 
and ask if that is OK before covering their 
heads). Ask the model to make three differ- 
ent shapes out of their body, then choose 
someone else to be a sculpture. Encourage 
them to stand, lie down, bend over, and 
most of all stretch — the fabric will stretch 
with them. When ideas slow down, ask 
them to create a slowly, constantly moving 
sculpture. Mo\'e to music of different tem- 
pos and rhythms. Let two children create 
sculptures together. 



Clay body sculptures. 




After some practice, children can record pil- 
lowcase sculptures in a lump of play dough, 
modeling or ceramic clay. Students can take 
turns being the sculpture model while the 
rest of the class molds them in clay. For in- 
spiration, show children examples of 1 lenry 
Mciore's and Alberto Giocometti's sculp- 
tures of people (see following page). Next, 
look at figure sculptures from other periods 
and cultures (Rodin, Michelangeloand other 
Renaissance sculptors, or African and pre- 
Columbian figures, for example), fliur are 
tiuy the ^anic? liouuio tiny differ? C'hallenge 
studcmts to change tlu*ir sc ulpturi's to im- 
itate the stvles of these artists. 



6 -^ 
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After your visit 

Shadow’ play is an excellent way to focus 
"looking at you." Use the directions for the 
shadow screen in PCM's Puppets teacher's 
guide to create a panel for projecting real 
human shadows instead of puppets. Here 
are a few ways to inspire creative shadow 
play in the classroom: 



Make a shape different than everyone else's. 




Challenge students to take turns making a 
Different shape than the ones made by the 
smdents before them. 



Make a moving shape. 




Ask students to take turns making a moving 
shape, but give them a spark: 

• Make a shape that depicts a feeling 
word: scary, funny, mopey, happy, an- 
gry, powerful, weak, etc. 

• Make the shape of an animal in mo- 
tion and have other class members 
guess what it is. 

•Create a series of moving shapes to the 



beat of music. 

• Try a dance step or sing with your 
shadow dance. 



Strike a silhouette pose. 

Ask one student to strike a pose while the 
others draw the silhouette. Have the model 
change poses after a few minutes and the 
artists draw the new pose right over their 
first drawing. Change poses again— a third 
drawing gives an effect of motion. 



Create a dramatic shadow play. 

Use the directions gi\'en for puppet plays in 
the Puppets exhibit guide to develop a shad- 




ow skit performed with voices or in pan- 
tomime. Create a mood or "scenery" for the 
play with the lighting techniques below. 



Add color to your shadow performances. 




Create a different effect for your per- 
formance by coloring your light source: 

♦Use colored cellophane or gels over 
your light source. 

•Use several models, lit by their own 
different colored light sources 
•Use an overhead projector from behind 
the screen. Project marker drawings on 
transparencies and overlapped shapes 
cut out of colored plastic sheets. 

• Use red, blue, and green gels over slide 
projector lenses or red, blue, and green 
spotlights as light sources. Place each 
color approximately three feet apart. 



Videotape your shadow production. 

For best results use a tripod and frame the 
picture so that only the screen can be seen. 



Alherto Cm- 
rowt’ffi, Man 
Walking. The 
Oirmyie Mn- 
seuffi of Art, 
Pittshnr<^li: 
Gift of Mr. 
end Mrs. C. 
Dtreid Thomp- 
son in memori/ 
of niivui 
Thompson. 
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It’s StuffGG insidG (its stuffy inside you, too!) 
What would Stuffee’s x-ray look like? 



Circulatoiy system 

Write and draw in red the parts of 
Stuf fee's circulatorv system: 



Respiratory system 

Write and draw in blue the parts 
of Stuffee's respiratory system: 

1. 



2 . 

3 . 



Digestive system 

Write and draw in green the parts of 

7 ""' 

3 . 
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Stuffee 



Before your visit 



(M) 



Tho emphasis of PCM's Stuffcc exhibit goes 
further than just descriptive anatomy — the 
more important issue for preschoolers is 
feeling good about their bodies and how 
they are made so they can learn to take care 
of themselves. The intricacies of human 
anatmnv are bevond the developmental lev- 
el of preschoolers. They understand their 
outsides better, so begin with what they 
know: they know what goes in and what 
comes out of their bodies. Stuffcc tells them 
what goes on in-between. A few children 
will pick up some of the anatomy; those 
who aren't ready will enjoy seeing Stuffcc'^ 
parts, but relate better to his lunch. Dis- 
cussion at the museum and in class can help 
preschoolers connect Stuffcc and their own 
insides to the outside beha^ iors grown-ups 
are trying to teach them: why it's important 
to eat well, what does it mean to eat well, 
whv we should wash our hands before 
meals, what things make the inside of your 
bodv dirty (smoky polluted air, germs), how 
the inside of your body cleans itself (sneez- 
ing and coughing are ways your body 
cleans out cold germs that get inside). Don't 
force the issue if a few preschoolers are 
afraid of Stuffcc — one-on-one reassurance 
will help them until their imaginations ma- 
ture enough to accept Stuffcc. Point out that 
Stuffcc is "pretend" — and that tiuy are e\ en 
more special because their parts work. 

For older students who are better able to 
understand anatomy, Sh//ftv reinforces what 
thev are learning in health and science by 
helping them make the connection to their 
(nvn bodies. 



During your visit 




Using Stuffcc as a reference, a museum stalt 
member will lead your group through an in- 
teractive discussit)n of their bodies, noting 
that while we are tjuite different on the out- 
side, we are all remarkably alike on the in- 
side. The speaker will return to a few major 
concepts throughout the talk: 

• What we have on the inside makes us 
work on the outside. 

• Our insides are not frightening or em- 
barrassing. 

• Hach of our organs does an important 
job. 

• Our organs work together to do all the 
jobs that keep our bodies running. 



The body systems and organs covered in the 
Stuffcc presentation are: 

1. Digestive system 

a. The organs of the alimentary canal: 
mouth, tongue, teeth, esophagus, stom- 
ach, small intestine, large intestine. 

b. Other organs that assist digestion: liv- 
er, gall bladder, pancreas. 

2. Respiratory system: trachea (wind pipe), 
lungs, alveoli. 

3. Circulatory system: 

a. Heart, arteries, veins, capillaries. 

b. Kidneys are really part of the ex- 
cretory system, but are explained here 
because their job is to filter the blood 
and excrete waste materials into the 
bladder. 

Time permitting, the presentation will in- 
clude Stuffcc s lunch to show how he keeps 
his body in healthy working order. 

After your visit 

Review what the children ha\'e learned 
about their insides. You may wish to sched- 
ule a performance of PCM's "The Ad- 
\ entures of Corporal Corpuscle" at your 
school. 



It's stuffee inside (p. 10). 

Rex'iew Stuffcc body systems with an imag- 
inary x-ray picture. Remind students how 
crowded 't is inside Stuffcc’:> — and every 
else's — body. Organs will overlap other or- 
gans and may be hard to keep straight. By 
using different colors for each body system, 
or overlaying different sheets of tracing 
paper ftir each system, they can keep the 
confusion to a minimum. You can make this 
worksheet into an overhead with overlays to 
review with the whole class together. 

My personal robot (p. 1 3). 

The human body is incredibly talented 
and complex — just ask the engineers who la- 
bor to build computerized machines to do 
even one of the many things we can do: me- 
chanical arms that can pick things up, robots 
that can walk around obstacles, computers 
that can understand speech. Ask studenls to 
design a robot to do the three things they 
dislike doing the most. Encourage them to 
think about all the parts of each job and all 
the abilities the robot would have to have to 
do each of those parts. Have them draw the 
outside of the robot on the worksheet and 
the insides of the robot on tracing paper laid 
on top of the worksheet. 
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Analyze your Amazing Anatomy (p* 14-1 

...is a self-explanatory activity sheet of ex- 
periments children can do to get better ac- 
quainted with hew they work. You may 
choose to do the activities as a class or send 
the sheet home to encourage family in- 
volvement, "Living Without" is a special 
section to raise student awareness of various 
disabilities. 



Paper sculpture food feast. 




Follow up on Stiiffce's lunch by introducing 
students to the USDA's Food Guide Pyr- 
amid. Assign uneven sized groups of stu- 
dents to each of the food groups in the pyr- 
amid. Have each student make paper 
sculptures of a favorite food from their 
group. Remind them to include the many 
textures of the food — a sculpture is an un- 
flat work of art. Display in a pyramid or a 
cornucopia — a Pop-Art cornucopia if you 
are also studying Andy Warhol — if you 
wish. 



Food group scavenger hunt. 




Give students a limited amount of time to 
collect pictures of food from magazines or 
bring in empty boxes, bottles, and cans. Sort 
into the food groups from the food pyramid. 
Have them choose from the class' food 
"stash" to create a paper plate meal that in- 
cludes a healthy balance of foods. 



Food for discussion. 




How' is Stuffee different than you and me? 
Stuffee is a special character loved by almost 
everyone who comes to The Pittsburgh Chil- 
dren's Museum. But as special as Stuffee is, 
we humans are even more special because 
we are alive. Ask students to name ways 
Stuffee or the robot they designed is different 
from real humans. The list of attributes of 
living things below and the exhibit Hotspots 
may help you lead this discussion. 



what makes a body alive? Humans and other 
living things can.,, 

. . .move from one position or place to an- 
other or their body parts can move inside. 
...respond — sense and react — to changes in- 
side or outside of their bodies. 



...grow, producing new tissues faster than 
they use them up or wear them out. 

.. .reproduce new beings just like them- 
selves. 



...respire, taking oxygen from the air or wai- 
ter, using it to burn up food, and getting rid 



of the waste gases that are given off in the 
process. 

. ..digest food to change it into simpler 
forms its body parts can use. 

...absorb digested food through its mem- 
branes into body fluids. 

...circulate food, oxygen, water, and waste 
products through their bodies through 
huids. 

...assimilate food, oxygen, and water by 
changing them into other chemical forms it 
can use. 

...excrete wastes produced by their body 
parts as they work. 



Hotspots 



Hot Spots can help you lead a discussion of 
the difference between living humans and 
Stuffee: Why does your hand make a pattern 
on the plastic? Why are you warm? Do you 
think Stuf fee's hands would make Hot Spots 
work? Why isn't Stuffee warm? (warm- 
blooded creatures generate heat as they 
burn fuel — this is called metabolism) 




Food Guide Pyramid 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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Engineers are developing computerized machines — robots — that imitate our bodies. 

■ In the space belovv', draw your plan for a robot to do the three jobs that bug you 
most. 

■ On tracing paper, draw an x-ray of the robot's insides. 
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Analyze your 



Amazing Anatomy 







Amazing digestion 



•^^Squeeze a tul)e of toothpaste or pastry tul)e 
to see how waves of muse le contractions 
(paristalic action) move food through the di- 
gestive system. 

Digestion starts in the mouth. Chew a piece 
of white iDread and hold it in your mouth 
for five minutes. What happens^ 

•^'"To see how stomach acids continue di- 
gesting food, plac e a bone in a jar of vin- 
egar. Check it every clay. What happens^ 

Investigate: What happens when the kid- 
neys failf How does an artificial kidney 
workf What is diabetesf What can someone' 
do to help prevent diabetes;’ 

Amazing circulation 

•'Sc|ueeze a tennis ball 70 times per minute. 
That's how hard your heart works! 

'•'Construe t a stethoscope by c'onnc'cting a 
funnel to a rubber hose. 





'Make a pulse meter 
to measure your 
pulse rate: 

•Place a soda straw 
across the inside of 
your wrist. 

The straw ' 

jiggles every time the wrist ar- 
tery pulses, so count the jiggles per 
minute. 

•Anchor a toothpick in a small piece of 
clay and place it where the pulse is strong- 
est pulse is on your wrist. Count the up and 
down movements. 

f'Chart the difference in pulse rates between 
children and adults; between resting and 
after a minute of jogging or jumping in 
place. How are body size, exercise, and 
I'Ailse rate relatc?df Test your hypothesis by 
taking the pulse rate of various sized pc'ts. 

>'Use a mirror to observe blood vessels on 
the underside of your tongue. The thin blue 
lines are veins; the thick pink lines are cap- 
illaries. Pull clown yoPr lower eyelid for ari 
even better view of capillaries. 

^Examine a drop of blood under a mic ro- 
scope and identify the blood cells. 

^'Investigate; What happens during a heart 
attac kf ...stroked What is arteriosclerosis^ 
What c an we do to kc’ep our hearts 
healthy f 
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Amazing respiration 

Mecisure with d tape measure around some- 
one's chest when they have fully exhaled, 
then again when they have fully inhaled. 
What is the difference in the sizef 

Take a very deep breath, then blow into a 
balloon to sec how much air you breathe in 
and out in one breath. 

Pour a bag of regular air over a candle burn- 
ing in a jar. Breathe "lung exhaust" into the 
bag, then pour the "exhaust" over the burn- 
ing candle. What happens each timef What 
gas does the candle need to bumf What 
gases does the lung exhaust contain? 

Investigate: Is coughing good or bad? What 
is asthma, emphysema, and pneumonia? 
What happens to your lungs when you get a 
cold with bronchitis? What does smoking 
do to your lungs? 

Amazing bones and muscles 

•■Cover your ears with your thumbs. Now 
squeeze your hands into fists. The "earth- 
quake" sound you hear is the sound of mus- 
cle fibers at work. 

•“Measure yourself first thing when you get up 
in the morning. Measure yourself again right 
before bed. What happened? Why? 

Living without 

0''’ C)n a weekend ask an 
adult's help to go 
al)out your regular 
activities blind- 
folded. Does your 
house seem as fa- 
miliar as you thought 
it was? Ask someone to 
time you for fifteen min- 



utes. Do you want to try longer? What are 
the hardest things to do? 

t'' Balance on one foot while blindfolded. 

Have a friend throw you a bal-l ten times. 

How many times can you catch it? Cover 
r)ne eye and try again. Now what is your 
score? 

t'-’ Pour glasses of orange and grapefruit juices. 
Blindfold yourself and pinch your nose shut. 
Ask a friend to rearrange the glasses, then 
taste each and try to guess which is orange 
and which is grape- 
fruit. 

iKtTry wearing nose 
plugs for half an 
hour. Exercise for 
three minutes. 

How do you feel? 

This is how it feels 
to have al- 
lergies. 

C'' After exercising, try breathing through 

a straw in your mouth. This is how it Ic'els tc.) 
have asthma. 

■J'' Have a friend tie your thumbs to your 
hands, then go about your everyday ac tiv- 
ities. What seems hardest to do? What is 
easier than you thought? Can you imagine 
living without your hands at all? 

Why do I 
feel all thumbs 
without my 
thumbs?? 
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Heart Works 

In their ten-fifteen minute Unir of thuirt 
Work> children role-plav the blood and take 
an incredible trip as they are pumped 
through the heart and body. A n^useum ^taff 
member will take children through the 
blood's complicated never-ending cycle t^f 
picking up oxygen in the lungs, delivering it 
to the body, and exchanging it for carbon di- 
oxide, and make the process understandable 
and fun. 

Heart Work^ explains in three dimen- 
sions the following concepts that students 
may have learned in books or class: 

•The heart, blood, and blood vessels 
make up the circulatory system. 

•The heart is about as big as a fist and is 
located a little left of center in the chest. 
•The heart is the strongest muscle in the 
body — it never stops pumping blood. 
•Blood is the body's delivery system. 
Blood is pumped through the heart's 
four chambers and the body. It picks up 
oxygen at the lungs, delivers it to the 
body, takes away carbon dioxide, and 
gets rid of it back at the lungs on its next 
trip. Nutrients, antibodies, and hor- 
mones are also delivered to the body 
and other waste products, besides car- 
bon dioxide, are eliminated when the 
blood goes through the liver and kid- 
neys. 

•Good health habits — sleep, good food, 
and especially exercise — are needed to 
keep the heart healthy. 

For preschoolers, the basic message is 
that the heart is a pump that makes the 
blood flow and deliver good stuff (oxygen) 
and take away bad stuff (carbon dioxide). 
Older children will learn more about the 
four chambers of the heart. 

Related reading 

Burns, Marilyn. Good for Me! All about f ood 
in 32 B/fes. Boston: Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany, 1978. 

Caselli, Giovanni. The Himum Body ami thno 
it Works. NY: Grosset & Dunlap, 1987. 

Linda Allison. Blood and Guts: A Workin^^ 
Guide to Your Own Insides. Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Company, 1976. 

Miller, Jonathan and Pelham, David. The Hu- 
man Body. NY: The Viking Press, 1983 
Parker, Steve. Skeleton: An Eye Witness Book. 
NY: Alfred A. Knopf, 1988. 



There Was an Old Lady (see p. 8) 

There leas a)i old lady, she swallowed a fly. 

I don’t hwie why she swallowed a fly. 

Perhaps shell die. 

There xeas an old lady, she szeallowed a spider. 

It squirmed and wri^^^led and turned inside her. 
She szeallowed the spider to catch the fly. 

I don't bwze zehy she szealloieed a fly. 

Perhaps shell die. 

There leas afi old lady, she szoallozved a bird, 
floie absurd! She szealloieed a bird. 

She szealloieed the bird to catch the spider. 

She swallowed the spider to catch the fly. 

I do}il know zehy siw szealloieed a fly. 

Perhaps shell die. 

There was an old lady, she szealloieed a cat. 
Think of that! She szealloieed a cat. 

She swallowed the cat to catch the bird. 

She szealloieed the bird to catch the spider, 

She szealloieed the spader to catch the fly. 

I donl knoie zehy she szealloieed a fly. 

Perhapis shell die. 

There was an old lady, she szealloieed a do^. 
What a hog to szealloze a dog! 

She swallozeed the dog to catch the cat. 

She swallozeed the cat to catch the bird. 

She szeallowed the bird to catch the spider. 

She szeallowed the spider to catch the fly. 

I donl know zehy she swallowed a fly. 

Perhap^s shell die. 

There zeas an old lady, she szealloieed a coze. 

I donl knoze how she szealloieed the coze. 

She szealloieed the cow to catch the dog. 

She swallozeed the dog to catch the cat, 

She szealloieed the cat to catch the bird. 

She szeallowed the bird to catch the spider, 

She swallozeed the sphder to catch the fly. 

I dofil knoze why she szealloieed a fly. 

Perhap)s shell die. 

There zeas an old lady, she szealloieed a horse. 
She died of course. 

— Anonymous 
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